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CAPS and GOWNS 


for High School Graduating Classes 


afford a democratic, appropriate and becoming uniform, 
doing away with ‘the fuss and expense and unequal 
effect of the usual graduating dress. Sure to please. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 








Cotrell @ Leonard 


Thinking of June Commencement? @ 
Albany, N. Y. 
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3 IT DOES THE WORK. < 
loeferloeioetoeteetoatoetor: Nosteatoatoatosioeloeloeloeloeloeloelee lee loatoeloeloeloeloeleeloeloe Noefeeteese 


It is used in MANY Schools. It should be used in ALL. 


For sale by all dealers. If not obtainable in 
your city, write to the “Sole U. S. Agent” 


FAVOR, RUHL @ CO., 


49 Barclay Street NEW YORK 


MASTERS EXCELSIOR 


EUs 


—-—LAST FOREVER—"— 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 
PEN ARGYL,PA. 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens “oth Lead and Slate Pencils 


“ae gives me great pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener’. It does the work well and quickly. This last 
is of great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” 
is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns 
of the State. From what I ee know of the results 
here and elsewhere, I am fully convinced that the ‘‘Gem” 
is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact, I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares 
with this one for use either in the schoo! or the office.” 

JorL D. MILLER, 
Member of Mass, State Board of Education 


Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





Price $3.50. 
send for descriptive circular. 





Salaries 
Teachers Primary, Inte: mediate and Grammar grades (many wanted $ 500to#% 8 
W High School Principals and Assts., Science, Latin, Mathematics, et 80) t 
anted Colleges, Seminaries, Normals, all departments Wto 


Vacancies now 
for September. 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 
Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Warrensburg-Midland Teachers’ Agencies 


Offices: 





Warrensburg, Mo.: Townsend. Montana; Winnebago City, Minn. 
Room 92, When Building. Indianapolis. Indiana 

Largest Agencies west of the Mississippi River. We can recommend men for any position 
from Kindergarten to University. We have the candidates that are qualified. We rec 
mmend no others. Try us now and we wil! always supply you. Correspondence solicited 


NOR MAL' BYRON F. CLARK, Mer. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


EVERETT O, FISK & CoO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Place. Boston, 533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Hyde Blo ck, Spokane. 
1505 Penn, Ave., Washington. 8 Third Street, Portland, 
208-207 Michigan Blvd.. Chicago. 420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





grades of sch supplied wit! 


a | ficient. progressive teachers 
Assists teachers in securing pos 
tions orrespondence solicited 


69 STATE S1 


ALBANY, N. Y. 




















SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Normal Graduates, Grade, and Special Teachers to Homes 
It has Music and Art Departments. THE SYRACU SE TEACHERS’ 
earned an enviable reputation because of its Fair Dealing and 
FAITHFUL SERVICK GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop’r, 


22 The Hier. Dept. B, SYRACUSE, N., y, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools, and families. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Without Charge, 
this Agency recom- 
mends College and 
. Colleges and School Officials, 


AGENCY has 
Reliability. OUR 





Advises parents about schools. 


TWENTIETH The Albert Teachers Agency 


YEAR. 
C. J. ALBERT Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September posi- 
tions. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


THE JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualitied teachers for desirable positions in all grades 
of school work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and super- 
visors Register now for the school year 1905-6. School authorities in search of a 
superintendent, principal or teacher—Try McCullough. 


““* TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 
Employers. 


FISHER == AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 











OF BOSTON 


120 Boylston Street, 





lows R_— 


. CLARK, Mgr.— . ~, 378- “388 WABASH AVE 


The_ Clark Teache! s Agency 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3.24 St., New vous. 





JOHN C. ROCKWELL. Mer. 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. 
W. X. CRIDER 


ROME TEAGHERS’ AGENCY ‘ies: Sew yore 


We have a splendid list of Superintendents, Principals, Teachers ar d Supervisors of 
Music, Drawing, Penmanship and Physical Culture. Our recommendations are honest 
and we know that you will be pleased with any teacher whom we recommend. Our 
services will cost you nothing. Please let us hear from you when you have vacancies 


to fill. 
THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school va- 


HE BEST cancies and the best college vac _ y,within the past year, in Penn- 


svlvania, were filled directly throug rh this ag enc We want teachers for the best 
vacancies in Pennsylvania and « ther states ans further information call to see 


or address ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Education Bureau 
HAKRISBURG, PA. 


HIAZARD “TEACHERS” AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Oldest and Largest Agency in the Northwest 


n Block 
ESTABLISHED 1892. 132 Gesten Slee 
ONE ENROLLMENT FEE FOR BOTH OFFICES AND 


> Plans of Registry Iwo rt ¥ pamphlets Re 
f Northwester Spokane, Wash. 


Teachers’ Certificates in Northwestern State 
316 Empire State Building 























irements for 
i 


s and How to Apply 


for a Position Each 10 cents 
Agency Year Book FREI \ddress the nearer office 


SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Greenwood, 8. C. 


TWELFTH YEAR. ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
HONEST MECHODS. REASONABLE TERMS. 

Solicits the patronage of schools and colleges in search for good teachers. Corres 
pondence confidentiai and recommendations honest, Instructions faithfully followed 
Solicits correspondence with thoroughly competent teachers wishing promotion. 
Covers thoronghly entire South, F. M. SHERIDAN, Mer. 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY. 


FRED DICK, Manager. 
1543 Glenarm Street, » Denver, Colo. 


issist competent teachers to desirable positions and recommend successful teachers 
to School Boards 


Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 
for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work We can iocrease your range of choice and also save you time 
and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad to hear from 
you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y- 
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Correspondence Solicited, 
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The com- 
mencement 
exercises are 
not complete 
without the 
awarding of 
one or more 


Nedals 


from School 
Board, Princi- 
palor Teacher 
Try this fea- 
ture this year. 
Ihave them at 
prices to suit. 
The one shown above of gold, 5 50; very 
handsome ones at $10 with enamel on 
surface. No extra charge for some letter- 
ing on medals; other shapes at greater or 
less cost sent upon request. 
a School Bourd Journal. 


| Drawing Table. School Desk. 
CLA 
sear We manufacture a full line of Drawing Tables and Draughting 
SCE | Room Furniture, also School and Office Furniture. 


BADGES, MEDALS, DIPLOMAS. | Write for Complete Catalogue. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, Man’f’r., = = — 
OSSINING. NEW YORK. FRITZ & GOELDEL MEG. CO. 


75 Alabama Street, - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


UP-TO-DATE 
School 2.4 Office Furniture 








ce eS Blackbpoards 


School and Office Furniture and Supplies of We furnish most all the leading wholesale trade with our goods, Write to-day for 





























The Sauveur, Bercy, Du 

aLL KINDS. our price list on Silicate and Slate Black voards. Silicate Book Slates. Revolving Black- Croquet and veer oan 

Desks, Chairs, Mups, Globes, Charts, boards, Wall Blackboards, Rell Blackboards. Blackboard Cloth (L apilinum), Black known methods for 

Blackboards, Bells, Flags, Registers, Diamond Slating, Telephone Book S ates. Blackboard Paper. Easels, Sheepskin Erasers. teachin Mod Lan- 
Wictiraartos, Mimeogrspis, Pointers, Dividers, Crayons, Klackboard Veneer Plate in Slabs, Crayon Hoiders Silicate } and other . s = an 

Blanks and Blank Books, in fact ivurine in Sheets. We manufacture all our goods in large quantities and can sell lower : guages are published by 

EVEKYIHING fur Schevl Ufficers than anv other make. If you don’t believe it, write for quotations. We sell more black- foreign WILLIAM x JENKINS 

Schoels and Teachers ie boards than all other makers combined. Ask any dea'er in any city about our guods . . 

NOT IN THE TRUST. | and he will tell you of their quality and durability. Manufactured only by the 48 St. & Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Correspundence solicited. Satisfaction guar- NEW YORK sILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., New York Catalogues and all information 


anteed. — Wantad Evarywhare, Address 
. A. MURRAY & CO.. Kilbourn. Wis. 


sent when requested. 





| | 


eee PRICM GL ASG 


6he McConnell Maps, 
for SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Ghe McConnell Primary Chart, | 
Ghe McConnell Complete Chart, 

The light of every school building should be 
IMPROVED by prism glass. 





Ghe Jameson Anatomical Plates. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES. 


The McConnell School Supply (0. **Swreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Water Color Crayons. 


The best cheap color medium for schools. Will be put 
up soon in flat paste-board box with sliding cover instead 
of in wooden box. Seven Crayons—Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black. Best effects obtained by wet- 
ting point of Crayon or by wetting the paper. Price 75c 
per dozen boxes with discount. 





















NEW YORK PRISM CO. “siw'?siz"” 


- VAUGHAN’S 
Raffia SEED STORE 


POZIVIEt aa ewrccccn meee HB 84-86 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


Write for Prices. 















THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. BOSTON. 














ESTABLISHED .. .. .. 1884 


E. J. 
JOHNSON 
& CO. 


38 PARK ROW 


Our production is the largest and our shipments the most prompt of 
any concern in this line. Delivered cost quoted on application. PENNSYLVANIA. ond VERMONT 
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ireold’ s Prose Comp.. oe 
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TextO ...ceceeee a = 
Jones’ Prose Comp....... Scott 
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Munro’s Mid. Ages. . Appleton 
Whitcomb’s Europe ... " 
Wrong’s English ...... - 
McLaughlin's Amer. .. - 
Myer’s Series .....+.++++- -Ginn 
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 BPrench ....ceeeeeee 7 
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Grammar ........ ~— 
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Ritchie's First Steps 
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Kirtland’s Fabulae 
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WED .dsckduasnasees We 
Arnold's Latin Prose 

Compos. (Bradley). ‘ 
Intercollegiate Series....Scott 
Bellum Helveticum..... a 
Jones’ Lessons ......... ” 

ww RUUD bb decdecccedcs - 
Riggs’ in Latinum..... ™ 
Miller & Benson Second 
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Knapp's Vergil ..... eo 
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Practical German Conversation By Laurence Foss- 
et, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature 
In the University of Nebraska 16 mo., semi-flexible 
cloth, 2 pp List price 60 cents; mailing price 65 
cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The Faerie Queen. Book I. By Edmund Spenser, ed- 
ited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph. D. 232 pp. Price, 
paper 30 cents, linen 40 cents Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand. No. 5 Being 
& portion of the letters contained in “‘Pitman’s 20th 


Century Dictation Bo 


ed key and the 


matter 
either shorthand or 
Pitman & Sons, New York 
Text-B 


Book | First Year 7 


’k and Legal 
counted for 
typewriting 


ks of Art Education 


Forms. With print- 


speed practice in 


Price 25 cents. Isaac 


pp Price 25 cents. 


Book II Second Year. 72 pp. Price 25 cents 
Book III. Third Year. 82 pp. Price 30 cents. 
Book 1V. Fourth Year. 98 pp. Price 45 cents. 
I \ Fifth Year. 98 pp. Price 45 cents. 
By Hugo B. Froehlich, formerly Instructor in Pratt 
Institut. brooklyn, N. Y., and Bonnie E. Snow, Super- 


Visor Drawing in the 


Public 


Schools of Minneapolis, 


Minn shed by The Prang Educational Company, 
New Boston, Chicago. 

, Bisn s Speeches and Letters By Hermann 
Schoer Ph D., LL. D., Professor in the George 
Washi n University. 397 pp., illustrated D. Ap- 
I leton 


New 


mpany, 


York, 


Chicago 








LITERATURE. 
(See English Literature.) 


LOGIC. 


Ballantine’s Inductive... 
Lafieur’s Ill. of........ 
Mills’ System....... Longmans 
Creighton's 
Jevon's 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Goss’ Bench Work.......Ginn 
Hapgood's Needle Work ‘ 
Banner's Sewing....Longmans 
Hewitt's, 2 WolS......0. "" 
Unwin'’s Clay Modelling ‘ 
Hiawatha Primer...Houghton 
Riverside Lit. Series... ‘“* 
Longmans’ “‘Ship’’ Lit. ‘“* 


-Ginn 


Longmans’ Supplement 

PE cacccccecessece 
Longmans’ Infant Fairy 

bb ObEdED OE Cane enseul Houghton 

““ “Ship’’ Historical ‘* 

$© GRBRED cccccccascce = 
Blaisdell’s .........- Macmillan 
Graded Literature....Maynard 
Deane’s Phonetic ...... Silver 
New Century Serles.... “* 
Salomon’s Sloyd ......... - 
Brumbaugh’s ..........-. Sower 


MENTAL SCIENCE, 
International Education 


BOtAER cc ccccscccces Appleton 
Buell’s Essence of....... Ginn 
Sanford’s Psych......... Heath 
Compayre’s Esych..... . 


Herbart’s Psychology.. ‘* 
Dexter & Garlick’s 
Psychology ...... Longmans 
File’s Ethics .......... ” 
Thorndike’s Human Na- 
ture Club... cccccccce 7 
Fitchener’s Psych..Macmillan 
Baker’s Ele. Psych...Maynard 


Davis’ Ethics ........... Silver 
Davis’ Elements of Psy- 
CHOY cececcescccce - 
MUSIC. 
Educational Series........ Ginn 
Mason's Course ........ “* 
National Course ....... " 
Whiting’s Series ....... Heath 
Hart's Class. Reader... ‘* 
Emerson’s Hymnal..... = 


Riveraide Song Book. Houghton 
Berthenshaw’s Meth.Longmans 


Brewer & Reddall....Maynard 
Modern Serles............ Silver 
WROD  saunesccndcecoecece a 
Cecilian Series.......... = 
Silver Song Series...... ” 
Normal Course ........ = 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Atkinson's First Studies 


of Plant Life.......... Ginn 
Burkett, Stevens & 

Hill's Agriculture 

for Beginners ..... =e 
Comstock’s Ways of 

the Six-Footed .... “ 
Conn’s Bacteria, etc., 

in the Home........ - 
Hodge’s Nature Study 

GRE TALE cccoscccece ” 
Long’s Wood Folk 

SERED «oc cccccccescess - 
Bailey’s Physics ....... Heath 


Guides for Teaching... ‘* 
Rick’s Natural His.... ‘“* 


Rice’s Teaching........ ~ 
Spear’s Leaves and 
PROTONS ccvcessccssee "7 
Scott's Nature Study.. “* 
Miller’s Birds........ Houghton 


Burrough's Squirrels... ‘* 
Eckstorm’s Woodpeck- 
ers iid 


Sargent’s Corn Plants. “ 
Torrey’s Everyday Birds “ 
Beddard’s Zoology...Longmans 
French’s Animal Activ- 
TOO. dvcacccotccccse = 
Norcross’s Springtime 
errr: Myers 
Griffin’s Philosophy...... Sower 
ORATORY. 
Smith’s Reading and 
Speaking ..... esses. Heath 
Webster’s Bunker 
TERRE ce cccccccesce Longmans 
Briefs for Debate...... v 
Espenshade’s Forensic 
Declamation ..... ...- Silver 
PEDAGOGICS. 


Int. Education Series. Appleton 
Compayre’s His. of.....Heath 
Heath's Pedagog Lib.. ‘* 
Hall's How to Teach 
History ...... sms 
Barnett’s Teaching and 


Organization ....Longmans 
Garlick’s Manual of 
Methods ........+.. - 


Beale’s Work & Play.. eS 
Salmon’s Art of Teach. “* 
Barnett’s Common Sense 

fm BAU... cdcccsacceee ™ 
Am. Teacher Series.... “ 
Landon’s Class Man- 

agement ........Macmillan 
Arnold’s Waymarks......Silver 
Smith’s Systematic 


Methodoligy ........ - 
Morgan’s Studies....... "7 
Putnam’s Manual....... ™ 

PENMANSHIP. 
Shaylor & Shattuck’s 

Medial ...cccccccsccece Ginn 
Shaylor’s Vertical ..... ~ 
Ginn's Slant ........... - 
Nat. Sys. of Vertical...Heath 
Vertical ..ccccccccece Longmans 
Merrill's Vertical..... Maynard 
Merrill's Modern ...... is 
Williams-Tillford .- National 
Lister's Budget Writ- 

WE EGRs cccosveseessee Sadler 
Standard Vertical....... Sower 
Popular Slant ......... te 
Normal System.......... Silver 
Morse Educational Sys- 

CE odscatadanas+asce 
Duntonian .......... Thompson 
University Series...University 
Simplified Penmanship. ‘“ 

PHYSICS. 
Henderson, Woodhull 

& Van Arsdale....Appleton 
Ayres’ Lab. Exercises. ‘‘ 
Game’s Beckles cccecccccece Glan 
EMO” § kcoccdccccescccs "= 


DATOS ccccccscccccsecs «6 
Millikan’s Mechanics... ‘“* 
Wentworth & Hull's... ‘“* 


DRONS’S  cccvcccccccsccece > 
DOIDOR SD ccccccccccsccce = 
Hastings & Beach's... “ 
Chute’s Lab. Man....... Heath 
SF POGUE ciceccsccee ” 
Whiting’s Physical 
Measurement ....... = 
Bailey’s Ele. Physics.. ‘* 
Hopkins’ Prep....... Longmans 
Watson's Practical..... 56 
WEEN: dans 000as0edee0 ' 
Glazebrook & Shaw's 
PUMSCIERL ccccccccses ” 


Watson's Advanced.... ‘“ 
Lehfeldt’s Text-book of 
Slingo & Brooke’s Elec- 


trical Engineering. “* 
Watson's Text-book of ‘“ 
Balfour-Stewart’s .Macmillan 
Crew's Elements ...... - 
FREE 0006sseecescces - 
SD. ccscncccvccess Maynard 


Winnowings for Washington’s Birthday. By Agnes 
Mawson, author of “Winnowings for Lincoln's Birth- 
day.” Part I. Selections for Grammar and High 
Schools. Part II For Little Folk. Anecdotes 190 
pp. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 

Laboratory Directions for Beginners in Bacteriology. 
By Veranus A. Moore, Professor of Comparative Path- 
ology, Bacteriology and Meat Inspection, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Third edition, enlarged and revised 12mo., 
cloth. Price $1.00. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


The Elements of 
F. Smith, Ph D., 
field Scientific School, 
livan Gale, Ph. D., 
College. 424 pp. 
Chicago, 

Syllabus of 
the Fall of Rome to 1870. 


Analytic 
Professor 
Yale University, 
Instructor in 
Ginn & Company, 


Continental 


Geometry. By Percy 
of Mathematics in the Shef- 
and Arthur Sul- 
Mathematics in Yale 
Boston, New York, 


European 
By Oliver 


History From 
Huntington Rich 


ardson, Mm collaboration with Guy Stanton Ford and 
Edward Lewis Durfee. Square Svo., boards, 84 pp 
List price 75 cents; mailing price 85 cents. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 

The Common School Book of Vocal Musik A One 


Book Course of Song 
of Mixed Grades. By 
Burdett & Company, New 

The White Devil and 
John Webster. Edited by 
sor of English in 
cover, xliv+422 pp. 
Boston 


and Study for 
Eleanor 

York, 

the 


Indiana 
Price, 


Use in he Schools 
192 pp 

Chicago 
of Malfy. By 
Sampson, Profes 
University, Gilt embossed 
60 cents. D. C Heath & Co., 


Smith 


Boston, 


Silver, 


Duchess 


Martin W. 






































































































































Mead’s Elements........ Silver plete Instructor....Pitman 

Grifford’s Ele....... Thompson Complete Amanuensis 
Course for H. Sch... “ 

PHYSICAL OULTURE, Business Correspondence 


in Shorthand ....... “t 
Isaac Pitman'’s Phono- 

graphic Dictionary. “ 
Shorthand Gradus ..... “ 


Stoneroad’s ..... scccccce eee 
Pray’s Motion Songs..., ** 
Bancroft’s Gymn.......  “* 





Anderson’s ........... Maynard ‘ _—— & 
The Ling System........Silver nn ae é 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- New Rapid .............Sadler 
. GIENE. Cross’ Eclectie ..... +-++- Scott 
he Krohn Series....Appleton 
Biaisdell’s Series.......--Ginn SPANISH. 
Colton’s seseeseecceeeeees Heath Giese’s Reader and 

OF EOD .casetacesces Grammar ..... ..- Appleton 

‘* Elementary ....... ” WEEE. ptciaenscces =e 
Barnett’s Making of De Tonnos’ Spanish 

the Body -o++ ++ Longmans Baralt’s Method .......  “* 

Ferneaux’s Phys....... Abo’s Method ....... oe F 
Thornton’s Phys..... na Olludorff’s Method .... “* 
Moore’s Phys .......... “ Dr. Belem’s Phrase 
Foster & Shors’. --Macmillan EE een oo 


Foster & Shors’........ 
Hurley & Ree........... “* 


Cortina’s 20 Lessons.... ** 
Velazquez’s New Reader “* 






MOG assssiziccccen Nunez's Readers ...... . & 
Ely’s Outlines ........ De Vere’s Grammar... ‘* 
Hutchison’s Series....Maynard Tolon’s Reader ...... oe 
Stowell’s Health Series.Silver Knapp’s Grammar ....... Gino 
Gifford’s Ele. ......Thompson Int. Mod. Language.... ‘* 
Eddie’s Phys. & Hy- Cyr’s Libro Primer.. ss 
giene (for children) ** Libro Segundo. ¢ 


Lessons ..... “ 
Frye’s Geografia Ele... “ 
Edgren’s Grammar......Heatb 
Matzke’s Reader........ ‘* 
Fuller’s Primer .......  “ 
Ybarra’s Method ......  “* 


ec cccccccccccees UMIVOrsity 

‘“ Phys. & Hygiene 

(for young people)... ‘* 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Laugblin’s Mills’.....Appleton 





| ee Ee OR aa Jenkins 
i rr sesseeeseesHeath Fontaine's Doce Cuen- 
Dewey’s Financial Hist. tos escogidos .......  “* 
ee, see scs Lengmans Loiseaux’s Marianda .. “ 
Smith’s Training for Cortina’s Fortuna ..... ‘“* 
Citizenship ........ “ GEOMMEEE . cecccccccecs --Pitman 
Davenport’s ........ Macmillan Pitman's Prac. Spanish “ 
Macvane’s ............ Maynard Loiseaux's Grammar....Silver 
Bullock’s Economics..... Silver Loiseaux's Reader .... “* 
SIE Go cdaccchocccted Scott Ford’s Anthology ...... “ 
Meservey’s .......... Thompson Knoflach’s Span. Simp. 
$5 4Geame cheascoane University 
READERS, SPELLERS, 
Culture Series ....... Appleton Gulleford ............. ----Ginn 
Sprague’s Classic.Educational Hazen Grade .......... . & 
«as pyre Gina Jacobs’ Practical...... i 
Jones’ Series .......... es Jacobs & Piper’s........ S 
Stickney’s Series ...... ee TD. cc cccducece ¢ 
DON. <s0bdersscnnesd - Words, Their Spelling, 
Summer's . oe GOOS ahnovccccecescosed regs 
Strong’s a gE ee Heath 
Classics for Children... ee Penniman’s New Prac... “ 
Heart Of Oak....cccccccs ’ Heath oe “ 
a <a cit. BlaisdeH Speller....Macmillan 
Heath Readers ........ ee Reed Word Lessons..Maynard 
Pratt America’s Story. “ Gem Spelling Blanks. Peckham 
Blaisdell Child Life » Commercial Speller....Pitman 
(Primer & 5 books) IO. BOGS... ce stab cdden Sadler 
abskgadbbeet seehes Macmillan Normal Course .........Silver 
Judson & Bender's. -Maynard Morse Speller .......... “ 
Normal Series............ Silver Quincy Word List...... “ 
Stepping Stones ........ “ Beitzel’s Word Build....Sower 
Rational Method ..... . BRGON SO. . 0 igkc vend vende tt Scott 
Satis tala aig “ Holmes’ Elem ...... University 
Brumbaugh’s Standard..Sower Spelling & Word Build- 
Hall & Brumbaugh’s ERG vccvescccceecesoé yo 
OG, Sbceesedsaascs e Hansell’s Primary .....  “* 
ae University Lippincott’s ....... ecooe 
OPEEE . 4080b600640000< : , 
PAGE'S: isiccdvecace - TYPEWRITING. 
Pathways in Nature & Complete Instr...A. J, Barnes 
Literature (First & Special Instructor..... ° 
Second Reader)..... “ Abridgsd Iretructor... “ 
Smith Touch .......... Pitman 
SHORTHAND. Bunk’s Easy ........... Sadler 
Barnes’ Shorthand for © a sesh see 1 
High Sch.....4. J. Barnes ZOOLOGY, 
Shorthand Manual...... Jordan, with Kellogg, 
Business Letters in Heath and Price. Appleton 
Shorthand .......... " Caltem’s ccccccccse esseees Heath 
Barnes’ Shorthand Beddard’s .......+.+.. Longmans 
ENN stescasstens = French's Animal Activ- 
Twentieth Cent. Series. ‘ BERND oc cdcccccecceses ° 
Isaac Pitman’s Com- Davenport's ........ Macmillan 


A Blot in the ‘’Scutcheon, Colombe’s tirthday, A 


Soul’s Tragedy and In a Balcony By Robert Brown- 
ing. Edited by Arlo Bates, Professor of English Lit- 


erature in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Gilt embossed 


cover, xxxviili+305 pp Price, 60 cents. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Select Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by. 
Andrew J. George, editor of “Select Poems of Words- 
worth.” Gilt embossed cover, xlii+410 pp. Price 60 
cents. D. C, Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Poems for the Study of Lan 
of Study for the 


study y 


Prescribed in the 
hools of Illinois. 
Chestine Ill+ 
210 pp paper 
Houghton, Com 
Chicago 


guage. 
Course 
With suggestions for 
inois State Normal 
linen 40 
New 


Common S« 
Gowdy, 
Price, 
Mifflin & 


University 
30 cents; cents. 
Boston, York, 
Moths and Butterflies. 
Department 
Island N¢ 


pany, 


By Mary C. Dickerson, of the! 
and Nature Study in the Rhode 
With two hundred photographs 


of Biology 


yrmal School 


from life. 344 pp Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Prose. 
By S H. Butcher, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh, and A. Lang, M. A Abtidged edition, 
lémo., clot 298 pp. Price 25 cents. The ,Macmillan 
Company, New York. Geo. Brumder Book Department, 


Milwaukee. 

A Health Primer for 
M. Coleman, 
ist) pp The 


cx Brumder 


Elementary Schools. By 
“Physiology for 
Macmillan Company, New 


Look Dept., Milwaukee 


Walter 
teginners,”” etc 
York, 


author of 


Chicago. 
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THE 


PRIDE oF AMERICA’ 


THE 
EMULATION OF THE WOR 


THE MOST FAMOUS SCHOOL DESK EVER MADE 


Grand Rapids Combination Adjustable Desk 


BALL BEARING HINGES--PERFECT AND POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT—DOVETAIL FASTENING 
THE ENTIRE WORLD AWARDS TO IT THE PALM OF SUPERIORITY 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Sales Office, 
22 West 19th St., New York. 









Whines roms 


showing on | 
for jels, such ast 
Cats in books més 
and lantern slide 
magic lantern. 
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Takes a 
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Western Sales Office, 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago. 
Works, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., | 





If you have spent a winter in 


California 


it is not improbable that you are 
planning to go there again. If you 
have never enjoyed the beautiful 
scenery, the delightful climate and 
the hundred other charms of the 
golden state, you owe it to your- 
self to postpone the trip no longer. 

California is not impossible even 
to those of moderate means The 
idea that atrip there is a luxury 
for only the rich has been aban- 
doned by the knowing ones. With 
California 


Less than 
Days 
distant from Chicago, with com- 
paratively low rates and with ex- 
cellent living in California at 


moderate cost, the sojourn is with 
in the reach of almost everyone. 


F. A. MILLER, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


CHICAGO. 


The Overland 
o . 
Limited 
isone of the two fast daily trains 
to San Francisco via the St. Paul 
and Union Pacific line. Ejiectric- 
lighted throughout It is a blaze 
of glory along the old overland 
trail. Noothertrain compares with 
it in speed, service or equipment. 


The California 
Express 


is another excellent train. It car- 
ries tourist and standard sleepers 
Chicago to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles On both trains dining car 
service at moderate rates is offered 
for each meal. The tourist sleeper 
is first-class ineverything but name 
and expense. Berth rate, Chicago 
to California, $7. 

The Overland Limited leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
6:05 p.m. and the California Ex- 
press, 10:25 p.m, daily 

Descriptive books sent free on 
request. 


W. J. BOYLE, 


GENERAL AGT. PASS. DEPT., 


MILWAUKEE. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Faultless and Standard 
Automatic Desks. 


DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION, 
FINISH. 


Noiseless in operation. 


Write for circulars and price list. Liberal 
terms to agents. 


IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the “Trust” or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 
Concerns, or Combinations. 
That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 























Pure and Delicious 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 











FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE, 

That our ‘prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled by 

any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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showing on the screen, photos, engravings, sketches, omens ‘prints, flowe ns, ~ panies 
for dels, sae h as the vo rks of a watch, the dial of a salvenn mete ?, , all brillian tly lie ighte d in natu olor 
ae sin books may be shown without en othe book. The outfit ‘is arranged to show both opac sue J »jec ts 
oy ‘A ern slides and the change from one to the other may ‘be made instantly. Attachable to any electric 













|, a ak Reflecting | 
Projection Lantern | 





jantern. Se ‘nd for cire ular and list of Educational Lantern slides. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 20, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Improved College Bench Lantern Make the Schools Comfortable 






Up-To-Date Price Moderate. You can’t do this if the doors are constantly 

an ae N : ; 
Novel in Con- =: Within the reach left open. Open doors cause drafts. Drafts 

struction - ae Me of every School 

oT Fans J S — einiecsiona breed colds. 
eS eee a eto e- 

Takes all Ac- . easteahve 

cessories r ' ee soak 


eee The Yale & Towne 
Mcintosh Stereopticon C0. Chicago Blount Door Checks 


Dept. Three 


SQUIRES’ 
FLUSH INKWELLS. 


Squires’ No. 3 Flush is more 
extensively used than any other 
inkwell. It has stood the test of 
long time and use in the school 
room. 

aan +s’ No. 10 Flush ” just as 

a and convenient in every re 
spe - and, besides, it has a ve 
smooth nickeled lid that will nm ‘ 


rast it is BEATE any other Squires’ No. 10 


. 
nic she ‘led inkwell. Both are easily Flush Sane, 
put ym the desks—drop it in the 


always close the door quickly, yet gently and 
noiselessly. They are simple; nothing 
about them to get out of order. Made to 
fit any size or shape of door. 

The Leading Hardware Dealers sell and apply. them. 


Write us for Illustrated Booklet. 





Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 


hole ‘and a ‘ive it do wn flush—that eae 9-11-13 Murray Street, New York. 


is all We continue to make our No. 5 Swing-top inkwell; a yu 
No C ork My Din *r, all glass ink we at and many kind 8 of inkwe ot 
Squires’ No. 3, lasse ‘s. Write for circular and pric 


Flush Top Inkwell. ‘SQUIRES “INKWELL Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
















THE OXFORD DESK. ‘NEED MORE BE SAID. 


Root GIVES 


The best a Tm The best 
thoughts es\ * 


The best 
material 















satisfaction 






The most 
comfort 


The best 













The simplest 
construction 





service 








The most perfect 
detail ever 
assembled in given by 


A School Desk. A School Desk. 


MADE ADJUSTABLE OR NON-ADJUSTABLE. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


AMERICAN anenreee FURNITURE Co., 


19-21-23 West 18th Street, NEW YORK. 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


The greatest 
value ever 






























Andrews School Furnishing Co., 


Main Office, 28 West 20th St., 
New York. 


School Furniture Opera Chairs Church Furniture 





Founded 1850 





Oldest Established School Furniture House in the Country 





Highest Quality - Lowest Prices 


=== Address all communications to our main office 


28 West 20th Street, New York 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


-» and... 


ape FURNITURE. 


WATER. COLORS 


The PRANG WATER COLORS continue to remain the 











Benches, Tool i 
Benches, Tools & Supplies tue caxTON COMPANY 


Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. CHICAGO. ILL... ‘| STANDARD PAINTS for Schools and are universally used. 
Chandler & Barber, '” ‘sostox. t= NOT IN ANY TRUST.“S | Three Color Box No. 1 with Brushes, $3.00 per doz; No.1 





without Brushes $2.40 per doz; No. 3 (long) containing 
No. 7 Brush, $3.60 per doz. Six Color Box No. 5, $6.00 
per doz. Loose cakes for refilling boxes, 60c per doz. 
Liberal discount to the Trade and to Schools. 


YOU USE JOURNEYS | 
| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
In teaching | NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
Geography? 


Imaginary 
Journeys? 
They’re good. ki f d h 
stamina Looking for a good teacher? 
facts? Better! ; . 
Interesting facts? Our Bureau Department Wisconsin has some of the 
Better still ! ! is a conservative teachers’ best in the world and we 
Valuable facts? | 1 Aidese no onroliment fee are ready to nominate good 
d is therefore free to itic 
Best of all!!! Siieiiiénd ts aaeoel weatiie people for good positions 
Our Weekly only the best, anywhere in the country. 
| Personally conducted by 
ZIG-ZAG JOU RNEY S_ J wmraee x. Parker. THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Go. 
Wisconsin Seamaae 20 Education MADISON, WIS. 


embody all 
these merits 
and parallel 


ee A WORK OF ART 


every week. 


This is only for the School-Room is the FacSimile Portrait of 
one of many 


Lime Chtomene. DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


Card will bring 
particulars. For full information address 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 
63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. COMPANY 
PONTIAC BLDG., 358 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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FOR 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL | THE SECONDARY Scuoor THE TEACHER 
Type Studies from United History of Education in the 


Elementary Economics $1.00 
States Geography United States - + $1.10 


By Richard T. Ely. Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Political Economy, Uni- By Edwin Grant Dexter, Ph. D.. Pro- 
Excursions and Home Ge- fessor of Education in the University 
ography - - -50 


versity of Wisconsin, and George R. 
of Illinois. 
By Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. 
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$0.50 







Wicker, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Economics in Dartmouth College. “The crying need of the student of our 
A clear though brief presentation of this diffi- Educational History is a considerable 
cult subject, covering a short review of econo- mass of definite fact upon which to 
mic history as well asa simple presentation of base his own generalizations or with 

which to interpret those of others, 







These two books furnish the concrete 
matter for use in carrying out the lat- 
est and best plans of work in the ear- 





economic theory. 













rather than extended philosophical = 
lier grades in Geography. The peda- ores gue Esegreas of $1.10 discussions of historical trend.” rr D | Al | ONARY gone 
with aia masterpieces ann Meaning and Practice of Com- RECENTLY ENLARGED 
notes. mercial Education - $1.25 


WITH 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


ew Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x 10 x25 inches. 3 bindings 
De Luxe Edition 53(x85¢x1'4 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 


































By Charles M. Gayley, L. D., LL. D., 
Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Clement C. Young. B, L,, 
Lowell High School, San Francisco. 
Following the plan used in most High Schools, 
the book contains—with running historical com- 
ment—THE POEMS REQUIRED FOR ENTRANCE in 
most American colleges, together wit’: an in- 
troduction on the principles of poetry. 


Elson’s United States His- 
tory - —. - $1,75 
“The most successful attempt yet 


made to tell in moderate compass the 
whole story of American history.” 


By Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph. D.. Di- 
rector of the School of Commerce, 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 
The author's aim is to bring the educa- 
tor and the business man together on 
ground of commoninterest. The book 
urges an education that will teach 
men the meaning of commerce in its 
best and broadest sense. 


New and Revised Editions of Books 

on General and Special Method. 
By Charles A, McMurry. Ph. D., and 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., Professor 
of Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Teachers College,Columbia University. 
Elements of General Method 80.90 


















FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.”’ Illustrated pamphle:s. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 















Altmaier’s Commercial Correspon- 






Method of the Recitation - -90 
~ T T 
dence and Postal Information $.75 ae —— . ws — — tat 
4 An excellent text for the English Special Method in the Readin 
from classic literature and consists of SN ee i sl ia of English Classics - - .75 
pom atelier ye Wag dy schools cannot afford to ignore them, neither Special Method in History : -75 
4 é 










can they afford to leave instruction in corres- 
pondence to incidental methods in connection 
with other subjects.” 


Special Method in Geography -70 
Special Method in Elementary 
Selience - - - - ° 15 


every particular, they will commend 
themselves to the progressive teacher. 








New York 


. San Francisco. 
oston. 


Atlanta. 


Che Macmillan Companp. 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














STOP! Read this 


A207-209 Monroe Street 





E.W. A. ROWLES 





gogical basis for this work is presented 
in the “Special Method in Geography” 
by the same author. 
POCKET CLASSICS $0.25 each 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s 
Chair 
Longfellow’s Miles Standish 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
Kear)y’s Heroes of Asgard 
Kingsley’s The Herves 
Old English Ballads 
The Arabian Nights 
The remarkable success of these little 
books in the High School has led to 
their extension to the upper grades, 
where reading is now largely chosen 


MANUFACTURED A Perfect Writing Book—the 
CHICAGO FoR THR WILLIAMS. Tillford> The copy 
LIST OF CATALOGS :————— TRADE, | follows the pen, and the movement 
No. 4—Physical and Chemical Apparatus No. 7—Stationery, Office and School Supplies —— of the eye is to the right and down- 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods No.15 Maps, Globes, Blackhoards, etc. Harry D. Kirk, | ward. 
No. 17—School, Church and Theater Seating Madison ot, ~ Fig. 1. Card-board band 1 in. wide. 
ana s., 


Fig. 2. 





Three pieces of blotting paper 244 


CHICAGO, ILL in. wide (card-board and blotting paper 





| 2 ones together with wire thread at each 
the end.) 
- Fig. . Copy = ao eaten — slipped 
od. under paste-board band, and resting on 
1 No. 3- “SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.” blotter. As each line is written, copy is 
‘ j moved down, drying the writing, con- 
ng i guaranteed to perform more than Benn Pitman Phonography one > ane placing copy Just Ghove 
00 450 experiments. BY THE SENTENCE METHOD. a 
> she Ty @ = ‘ 
oz. | PRICE, - $150.00. Prepared especially to meet the require- from schools direct solicited. “Price same 
ments of High Schools. Written by a as old style book Samples sent free to 
Freight Prepaid. Sent on Approval | teacher of much experience in High | any addresson application. One hundred 
—__— = ————— | School and Academic work, who has a | dojlars for any old style book showing 
| national reputation as @ shorthand | when filled, as great a degree of improve- 
ON | Did you receive a copy of our illustrated cata- author. Sample Pages upon Application. , . ” 
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logue of Laboratory and general supplies? If not 
drop us a card and we will mail you a copy. 


We have a complete line of Supplies 
for the School. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





that Daus’ 

O Frove tip-top" 

Duplicator s 

the best, simplest and cheapest de- 
vice for making 


100 copies from Pen-writ- 
ten and 50 copies from 


Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a com- 
plete DUPLICATOR without de- 
posit on ten days’ trial, if you 
mention THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL 

No mechanism to get out of 
order, no washing, no press, no 
ovrinter’s ink. The product of 
23 years’ experience in DuPLi- 
CATORS. Price for complete 
apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, subject to the trade discount of 
3344 per cent. or $5.00 NET 


FELIX G. P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO 


MSODOENW aH 
cA SSA E 
SVwusssusnr_° ry 
WsS-adlo 
LS BW dd 9 


Daus Bidg., 
*s 111 John St., N. Y. 





| The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., St. Louis. | 


ment as shown by our system. 


National Pub. Co., - Louisville, Ky. 
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COLLEGE ANNUALS 
MONTHLY PUBLICA- 
TIONS,ALSO CLASS 
DAY & COMME NCE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND 
ESTIMATES 
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BOOKS THAT MAKE THEIR WAY 


By EDWARD G. WARD 





THE RATIONAL 
METHOD IN READING 


A combination of the sentence and phonetic methods, including the 
advantages of both and the disadvantages of neither. The result 
is that the art of using English is acquired rapidly, intelligently and 
easily, leading to independent expression, large vocabulary, precise spelling and correct pronunciation. 








By DAVID M. SENSENIG and ROBERT F. ANDERSON 


A three-book series, covering the study of arithmetic from the lowest 
grades to high and normal schools. A practical, business-like tone 
prevails throughout, and the problems are clear, sensible and care- 
fully graded. In eliminating non-essentials and introducing new features, the authors have been guided by long : 
f 
} 


VOL. - 
| 


THE SENSENIG.- , 
ANDERSON ARITHMETICS | 





experience in the class-room. 





THE MODERN By ELEANOR SMITH 


MUSIC SERIES A course for all grades, which lays a thorough foundation for musical 
development by using nothing but the best song material as a basis 
for the child's singing and study. The Common School Book of this 


series consists of selections from the other volumes, adapted to the conditions of the ungraded school. 








By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD and CHARLES B. GILBERT 


: ' ; oa STEPPI 
A unique series of eight school readers, artistically illustrated with NG STONES 
reproductions of some of the world’s masterpieces and original draw- TO LITERATURE 
ings. For interest and technique, in stimulating thought and culti- 


vating judgment, they are pre-eminent, giving a better idea of the world’s best literature than can be found else- 
where in the same space. 








WRITE THE PUBLISHERS FOR FULL [INFORMATION AS TO THESE AND 
OTHER GREAT SERIES ON THEIR LIST OF ONE THOUSAND TEX C-BOOKS 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








Trask’s SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


By HARRIET E. TRASK 


Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience, 









We have just published for the use of Kindergartners 


A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arranged with mathe- 
matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. Embodying 
the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Games and Fancy Steps for the 
Schoolroom and Schoolyard 


Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 


Daily Program of Gift and Occupation Work 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M, LEWIS. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GILT. PRICE 50 CENTS 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the 
kindergarten year. It represeats the effort on the part of the 
authors to break loose from the older, scholastic use of kinder- 
garteo material, and pres+-nt a scheme of work based on children’s 
interests aud the result of child study and genetic psychology. 


Published by 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price | 
$1.00 a year. Send for circular giving premium and ciub rates. 





..uNOW READY..... MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
e New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta 
Stone’s History of England 


Added to and brought up to the present, with new tables of references 
for sources, and for additiona! reading; chronologival tables, synopsis 
for review, etc. 


It is believed that the Stone’s History is unequallea for use of pupils 
in Grammar and High Schools where it is desired to take no more 
time than can properly be given to this subject. 


SPECIMEN COPY FOR 50 CENTS. 


THOMPSON, BROWN @ COMPANY, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TEAT BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION 


' 
A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Ele- 
mentary Constructive Work, containing Text accom- 





San Francisco 





THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent-postpaid on receipt of 2U cents. 


College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & Co., 
63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION — [saac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Cornell University Exclusively adopted by the New York Board of Education 
JULY 5--AUG. 16, 1905. ore, per- FIVE YEARS commencing 


January, 1909 
Courses in all Academic Departments. 

















Partial List of Books adoptec 
panied by Illustrations in Black and White and in Color, Special mention: Abundant work for Ce 
and comprising Eight Books for Pupils—one for each grade College and High School Teachers; Many | (nine Pitman's Shorthand Instructor. -s 7 
from First to Eighth inclusive. First six books ready. See awe” SRS RUS OER | FOTRB 2 sess seeeeaseeri 
pamphlet announcement. ee ee Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.. .% 


The Prang Educational Company, 
NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. BOSTON 





Tuition fee, $250). Inexpensive living. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. 
Address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Send for copy of Pitman’s Journal 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


31 Union Square, New York 


D., 
YORK 


hand 


encing. 
ry, 1900. 
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A MEMORABLE BANQUET. 


Scene at the Banquet tendered in honor of Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education by the 
Department of Superintendence, National Educational Association at the Plankinton House, 
Evening of March 1, 1905, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(See List of Guests page 5.) 














































School Sites. 

A vote at a school election to “move the 
schoolhouse onto the southeast corner” of W.’s 
place was in effect a vote to change the school- 
house site.—Livesay vs. Whitney. Missouri. 

A vote at a school election to move the school- 
house to the southeast corner of W.’s place suf- 
ficiently designated to locate the same, and was 
therefore sufficiently specific—Livesay vs. 
Whitney. Missouri. 

Where a statute relating to the maintenance 
of district school created three separate funds, 
one for teachers, one for incidental or contin- 
gent expenses, and a building fund, all money 
raised for general school purposes being appor- 
tioned between the teachers’ and _ incidental 
funds, the third fund being supplied from 
money specially raised for building purposes, 
and the district clerk was not authorized to 
draw on any particular fund for a purpose other 
than that for which the fund was apportioned, 
and there was no money in the building fund 
of a district, the directors of the dictrict had 
no authority to move the schoolhouse from one 
site to another.—Livesay vs. Whitney. Missouri. 





School Taxation. 

Under the Kentucky statute, providing that 
unless there are sufficient funds on hand which 
may be used to pay the contingent expenses in- 
cident to conducting the school comfortably, 
the trustees shall assess, and the treasurer of 
the district shall collect, a capitation tax of 
#1.50, or less, on all persons having children 
attending the school of the district, to be used 
to pay for the fuel and other things needful to 
keep the schoolhouse warm, clean and comfort- 
able, where plaintiff furnished fuel for the 
school for several years, he is entitled to have 
a sum sufficient to pay for the fuel furnished by 
him, each year levied and collected from the 
patrons ef the school for that year, if the max- 
imum tax of $1.50 was not levied and collected 
for that year—Burkhart vs. Trustees of Vine 
Grove Common School Dist. State of Ken- 
tucky. . 

Under the constitution, providing that every 
ordinance passed by any county, city, or local 
legislative body, levying a tax, shall specify dis- 
tinctly the purposes for which the tax is levied, 
an order of a district board of education read- 
ing, “On motion, the levy for 1899 was fixed 
at $1.00 on every $100.00 worth of property 
and $2.00 for each poll,” is void, in not stating 
the purposes for which the levy was, made. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. vs: 
Board of Education of Somerset Public Graded 
Schools. Kentucky. 

Under the law creating a district board of 
education, and providing that the tax collector 
should be under the same responsibility as 
sheriffs, in the collection of the state revenue, 
and that his surety shall be liable on his bond 
for all money so collected, the surety’s liability 
on the bond is only such as is imposed by laws; 
but it being the duty of the sheriff not only to 
pay over the money which he collects, but to 
collect all valid tax receipts placed in his hands 
for collection, the collector’s surety is liable not 
only for the taxes collected, but for those which 
should have been collected—United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. vs. Board of Educa- 
tion of Somerset Public Graded Schools. Ken- 


tucky. 
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A statement that the purposes of a tax to be 
raised by a school district are to meet current 
expenses and running expenses is sufficiently 
definite—Stanton vs. Board of Education of 
Neptune City, N. J. 


Teachers’ Contracts. 

A contract between a teacher and a school 
district, wherein the board of trustees of a cer- 
tain school district are designated as parties 
of the second part, and the contract is signed 
by the teacher and the individual members of 
the school board, whose names are followed by 
the further subscription, “The Board of Trus- 
tees of School District No. 8,” ete., is a suffi- 
cient compliance with Sess. Laws, 1899, to con- 
stitute such agreement the contract of the 
school district, and enforceable as such.—Ewin 
vs. Independent School Dist. No. 8. Idaho. 

Under the school law, authorizing a board of 
trustees to discharge a teacher for cause ren- 
dering his services unprofitable, but requiring 
that no teacher shall be discharged before the 
end of his term without a reasonable hearing, 
before a teacher can be removed he must have 
an opportunity to be heard—Ewin vs. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. No. 8. Idaho. 

Under the school law empowering trustees of 
an independent school district to employ or dis- 
charge teachers without specifying any cause 
or giving notice, such board has unlimited power 
to dismiss either with or without notice, and 
its action is not subject to control by the courts. 
—Ewin vs. Independent School Dist. No. 8. 
Idaho. 

Pupils and Discipline. 

Under the statutes providing that children 
may attend schools in cities and towns other 
than those in which their parents or guardians 
reside, children whose parents reside in one 
town in the state may attend school in another 
town.—Town of Wrentham vs. Fales. 
chusetts. 


Massa- 


Under the statutes providing that children 
may, with the consent of the school committee 
first obtained, attend schools in cities and towns 
other than those of their parents’ residence, the 
committee whose consent, is to be. obtained is 
that of the town in which the school is located, 
and not that of the town in which the parents 
reside.—Town of Wrentham vs. Fales. Massa- 
chusetts. 

An express contract by a parent residing in 
one town to pay for the tuition of his children 
at a public school in another town is enforceable, 
though statutes of 1894 authorizing children 
whose parents reside in one town to attend 
school in another town, provides that, “When 
a child resides in a city or town different from 
that of the residence of the parent or guardian, 
for the sole purpose of attending school there,” 
the parent or guardian shall be liable for tui- 
tion—Town of Wrentham vs. Fales. Massa- 
chusetts. 

_ Where, children whose parents reside in one 
town are legally placed in the schools of another 
town under Statutes of 1894, their parents ex- 
pressly contracting to pay for their tuition, 
the fact that such statute was repealed by Stat- 
utes of 1898 without a saving clause, during the 
period of their attendance, would not relieve 
the parent from liability for subsequent tuition. 
Town of Wrentham vs. Fales. Massachusetts. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
ing made to the enactment of a teachers’ pen 
sion law. 


Strong opposition is be- 


made that 
any pension law by which a percentage 


The argument is being 
is de- 
ducted from teachers’ salaries, is an injustice to 
young teachers many of whom will not remain 
in the profession long enough to receive th 
benefit of a pension. 
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HON. O. J. NEEDHAM, 
President Ohio State’ Association of School Boards, 
Next convention to be held at Columbus, O., 
March 16 and 17, 1905. 


Chester, Pa. At the suggestion of Supt. A. 
D. Yocum the system of promoting pupils three 
times during the school year has been discon- 
tinued, 

The question of hungry children in the 
schools is engaging the attention of superinten- 
dents and school boards in several eastern cities 
notably New York and Philadelphia. 

Supt. Maxwell of New York stated, recently, 
that there are thousands of children on the East 
Side of New York whose dullness may be traced 
to their being underfed and insufficiently nour- 
ished. The Salvation Army has now opened 
several lunch rooms where these children may 
receive meals. 

In Philadelphia the school department and 
the health department are making an inquiry 
with a view of enlisting public aid to relieve 
this deplorable school condition, 

Assistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Henry Houck, referring to this ques- 
tion at a meeting of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association last week, urged teachers at all 
times “to be diligent in seeking for these hun- 
gry children,” of whom he said there are thou- 
sands in every large community, and in other 
ways help them with “great consideration and 
They are, he said, the dull 
boys and girls of the class, and their very deso- 
lateness demands for them of the teacher’s sym- 
pathy and care in the work of instruction, 


kindly sympathy.” 


Correct. 
larry, what is meant by 


Professor: mean 
temperature ¢ 
Student: 


house. 


An over and under-heated school- 
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NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


St. Louis, Mo. The board of edueation has 
adopted the following regulations to govern the 
annual taking of inventory and the disposition 
of worn out property of the board: 

It shall be the duty of the Supply Commis- 
sioner to cause a complete inventory to be taken 
during the month of June each year, of the 
working equipment (everything that is not per- 
manently attached to floor or wall) in the fol- 
lowing departments: Science Laboratories, Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training, Commercial, 
Art and Drawing and Lunch room appliances in 
all the High Sehools and in those district 
schools that have Manual Training and Domes- 
tie Seience centers; and he shall keep such in- 
ventory in a book to be provided for that pur- 
pose, making separate entries for each of the 
and he shall be the Officer 
r sponsible for such equipment. 

It shall be his duty to furnish the Board at 
its meeting in July of each year, a statement 


above ce partments, 


showing the cost of equipment in each depart- 
ment, and an aggregated cost per school. 

After the inventories of the departments spec- 
ified above are properly put on record in the 
books of the Supply Commissioner, any equip- 
ment furnished during the school year should 
be immediately entered against the school and 
the department to which it is assigned, also the 
cost of same. 

It shall be the duty of the Supply Commis- 
sioner to compare the inventories each year with 
those of the previous year, and should any ma- 
terial disecrepaney occur, to notify the Commit- 
tee on Auditing and Supplies. 

The Supply Commissioner shall take charge 
of all condemned property of the Board’s offices 
and schools as herein provided for, upon receiv- 
ing proper notification of same, and dispose of 
it to the best interest of the Board, depositing 
the receipts from the same with the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Board. 

The Principal and teachers shall be respon- 
sible for the care of said equipment during the 
school year, and shall see that the same is secure- 
ly put away at the close of the school year, giv- 
ing the keys of the repositories and a copy of 
the inventory of each department separately, to 
the head janitor of the school. 

At the opening of the school in September 
of each year, it shall be the duty of the Supply 
Commissioner to cause the June inventory to 
be verified; and should any material discrepancy 
occur, to notify the Committee on Auditing and 
Supplic s. 

The Principal shall not destroy, discard or 
cause to be destroyed, any property belonging 
to the Board. 

Should he have on hand at any time, public 
school property that he may deem unserviceable, 
it shall be his duty to notify the Supply Com- 
missioner in writing to that effect, who will re- 
move the same and give the school credit there- 
for, 

It shall be the duty of the Board’s Officers to 
furnish the Secretary and Treasurer, on the 2d 
day. of January each year, a complete inventory 
of all office furniture and furnishings in their 
Office or offices 

When 
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ify the Supply Commissioner in writing of said 
intended condemnation. 

It shall be the duty of the Supply Commis- 
sioner to receive all condemnations of the 
Board’s property, and keep a complete record of 
same. 

It shall be his duty to receive and keep a 
record of all property condemned by the Board’s 
Otthicers. 

Northampton, Mass. The school committee 
has abrogated a rule under which teachers who 
resigned without giving thirty days’ notice for- 
feited a month’s pay. 

Youngstown, Ohio. The school board 


has passed a rule providing that all meetings 


new 


of the board and its committees be open to the 
publie. 

Racine, Wis. A rule has been adopted that 
children be admitted to the kindergarten in 
September only; but children who are five years 
of age may be admitted during February. At 
no other time during the year may children be 
admitted unless the principal is satisfied that 
the elass work will not be disturbed or retarded 
by such entry. 

Richmond, Va. The Board adopted the fol- 
lowing rules : 
pupils: 

At the elose of each school month after the 
first the teacher shall make a general estimate 
of the work of each pupil and record the same 
in the marking book. <A special record of defi- 
in any subject or subjects, shall be made. 

The following terms are to be used in making 
these records: A equals 90 per cent. and above; 
B equals 75 per cent. to 90 per cent.; C 


for marking and promotion of 


ciency 


equals 
below 75 per cent., unpromoted; D equals defi- 
cient in any subject. 

At the close of a term all pupils below the 
Sixth Grammar grade, who are recommended 
by the teacher for promotion shall, if the prin 
cipal approve, be advanced to the next grade. 

The principal in order that he may act intel- 
ligently shall inspect the daily work of the 
pupils and also give frequent tests in the sev- 
eral grades in his building. 

All unpromoted pupils who desire it shall have 
an examination on the subjects in which they 
are deficient, and shall be required to make at 
least 75 per cent. on each subject. 

Pupils in the Sixth Grammar grade shall be 
examined on all subjects, and for graduation 
shall be required to make an average of at least 
75 per cent., with not less than 60 per cent. on 
any subject. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Youngstown, Ohio. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Chaney, the board has adopted the cumu- 
latine system of introducing free text books in 
the schools. 

The 


Chaney: 


Supt. 
will be 


system is thus explained by 


All text 


supplied the few children who need them and 


books now necessary 


release of ownership will be secured from par- 
ents and children from all school books now in 
use. Whenever future demand books 
arises the board furnish them, and in this man- 


for new 


ner all the books in use in the schools will have 


been furnished by the board within a year or 


two, 
New York. The board will requir 
%2.000,000 for new school buildings and has peti 


tioned the legislature for this amount. 


Greater 

















Massillon, Ohio. The board at a recent meet- 
ing adopted a resolution granting extra pay to 
teachers who had attended the teachers’ insti- 
tute. 

Many school boards deferred action on the 
question believing that the section of the new 
code which provides pay for attendance at the 
teachers’ institutes, is not binding. Several 
city attorneys have, however, rendered opinion 
confirming the binding power of the clause and 
positive action granting the extra pay is gen- 
erally being taken. 

Toledo, Ohio. The one session plan has been 
adopted for the high school. 

Boston, Mass. The Public School Association 
has refused to take any action on the proposed 
law to reduce the school committee to five mem- 
bers and make the members appointive. The law 
if passed will make the association an impos- 
sibility. The main object of the association is 
to promote the election of worthy candidates to 
the board and under the appointive system its 
work will be an impossibility. 

Cleveland, O. The 
Board is as follows: 


of the new 
Charles Orr, well known 
literary man, elected Director by the Board; 
S. P. Orth, lawyer, formerly professor in Buch- 
tel, a writer for the Atlantic, Political Science 
Quarterly and other magazines; Wm. Leopold, 
a prominent furniture dealer; W. D. Sayle, a 
well known banker; A. C. Ludlow, pastor Miles 
Park Presbyterian Church; Mrs. A. E. Hyre, a 
college graduate and prominent club woman; 
I. H. Haserot, wholesale grocer; J. C. Canfield, 
Insurance and Investment Manager. 

Cleveland, O. The health officer, Dr. Freid- 
rick, says he will forcibly close any “basement 
schools” that may be opened. 

Duluth, Minn. Manual training will soon be 
introduced in the seventh and eighth grades. 
One of the buildings will be equipped imme- 
diately, and the work will be extended to the 
other schools as rapidly as possible. 


personnel 


Carpentry 
for the boys and domestic science for the girls 
will be the subjects taken up first. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Board has purchased a 
new kind of envelope in which to store the pen- 
cils of the children, while not in use. It is de- 
sirable that children should use the same pen- 
cil every day for sanitary reasons and in order 
to prevent waste. Various contrivances are now 
used in the schools to secure individual owner- 
ship of pencils. The new envelope seems better 
adapted for the purpose than anything yet de- 
vised, and costs but $5 per thousand. 

The salary of all the teach- 
ers in the white schools has been raised $5.00 


Lexington, Ky. 


per month, making the minimum $35.00 per 
month and the maximum $60.00. The salary 
of high school teachers has been fixed at $65.00 
per month. The standard of qualifications for 
teachers has also been raised. Teachers to be 
eligible for a position in the high school must 
be graduates from a reputable university or 
college and must have three years’ experience 
in teaching. Candidates for grade school posi- 


high school 


least one year’s normal school training. 


education, at 
The 
superintendent of schools is required to report 
annually, in’ June, the names of all teachers 
who have not, 


tions must have a 


either by a systematic course of 


private study or by attendance at a summer 
school. improved themselves in school manage- 


ment and the theory and practice of teaching. 











OFFICERS. 

President—O. J. Needham, Dayton. 

First Vice-President—Wm. Burns, Coshoc- 
ton. 

Second Vice-President—W. J. Prince, Piqua. 

Secretary—J. A. Williams, Columbus. 

Executive Committee—Bernard Schlesinger, 
Xenia; R. R. Cox, Steubenville; H. 8S. Prophet, 
Lima; Geo. W. Harper, Cincinnati; T. J. God- 
frey, Celina; J. S. Swaidner, Springfield. 

Legislative Committee—D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville; Thos. Boutall, Cleveland; J. H. McCas- 
sey, Dayton; F. H. Frost, Fred J. 
Heer, Columbus. 
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PROGRAM. 
THURSDAY, 10 A. M. 

Call of Delegates and Presentation of Cre- 
dentials. 

Reading of Minutes. 
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The eighth annual session of the Ohio State Association of School Board Members 
will be held in Columbus, Ohio, on Thursday and Friday, March 16-17, 1905. 


quarters, Great Southern Hotel. 


Address of Weleome—Mayor R. H. Jeffrey, 
Columbus. 

President’s Address— Mr. 
Dayton. 

Paper, “The New Code and Its Relation to 
Boards of Education”—Hon. Edmund A. Jones, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools. 

THURSDAY, 1:30 P. M. 

Paper, “Relation of the Common Schools to 
the University’—Dr. W. O. Thompson, Presi- 
ident O. S. U. 

Discussion—Supt. C. L. Boyer, Circleville. 

Paper, “Submitting School Levies to the 
Board of Review”—Mr. L. O. Miller, Dayton. 

Diseussion—Supt. E. B. Cox, Xenia. 

Paper, “Manual Training and Kindergarten 
in the Elementary Schools’”—Supt. W. W. Chal- 
mers, Toledo. 

Diseussion—Supt. C. L. 
field, 


Oscar J. Needham, 


Van Cleve, Mans- 
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Lima. 


MRS. A, E. HYRE, H. §. 
Cleveland. 





HON. T. J. GODFREY, 


W. H. MILLER, 
Celina. 
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S. P. ORTH, 


Cleveland Xenia 
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SUPT. EDWIN B, COX, 


D. L. GASKILL, 


Celina, 


GEO. H. HARPER, 
Cincinnati. 


Cc. BE. MORRIS, 
Columbus. 


CHARLES ORR, 
Cleveland, 


J. L. TRAUGER 


GEO. L. BRYAN, 
Columbus. 
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Paper, “Should School Elections be = | 
pendent of All Other Elections?”’—Mr. EF, f, 


: 

McCombs, Martins Ferry. i 

Discussion—Mr. John H. Lehman, Canton, 

FRIDAY, 9:00 A, M. : 

Paper, “Teaching the Elements of Agricul. J 

ture in the Rural Schools”—Mr, F. A. Derthick, | 
Mantua. 


Diseussion—Prin. A. B. Graham, Springfield, | 

Paper, “The Board of Accounting in Its Re | 
lation to School Boards”—Mr. Alfred B. Peck- } 
inpaugh, Wooster. 

Paper, “A Simple Method for Testing the | 
Sight of School Children”—Mr, John C. Eber. | 
hardt, Dayton. 

Paper, “Modern School Architecture”—Mr. | 
William George Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Election of Officers and Miscellaneous Busi- 


ness. 








W. 0. THOMPSON, MRS. P. STEINEM, 
Columbus, Toledo. 


J. C. CANFIELD, DR. J. M. WEAVER, 
Cleveland. Dayton. 











JACOB KANY, Ww. A. SPNDER, 
Xenia. Defiance. 
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GUESTS AT THE HARRIS BANQUET. 

The following persons attended the banquet 
tendered in honor of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., at the Plankinton House, Milwaukee, 
Wis., March 1, 1905: 


Lewis H. Jones, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Emma C. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Chicago, Il. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago, Ill. 
H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lydia B. Earhart, Whitewater, Wis. 
A. L. Salisbury, Whitewater, Wis. 

F. G. Blair, Charleston, Tl. 

I. H. Briggs, Charleston, Ill. 

L. D. Ellis, Lineoln, Il. 

B. F. Moore, Marion, Ind. 

F. A. Manny, New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs, A. E. Hyre, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem, Toledo, Ohio. 
Jos. Swayne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James E. Bryan, Camden, N. J. 

John G. Thompson, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Thomas E. Thompson, Leominster, Mass. 
George L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. W. Searson, Wahoo, Neb. 

W. M. Davidson, Omaha, Neb. 

A. G. Baker, Springfield, Mass. 

K. N. Washburn, Springfield, Mass. 
A. J. Cheney, Chicago, Il. 

A. H. Waterhouse, Omaha, Neb. 

John Dietrich, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, Tl. 

George P. Brown, Bloomington, III. 
L. W. Briggs, Oshkosh, Wis. 

H, Pp. la wis, Worcester, Mass. 

W. A. Millis, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

F. W. Darling, Chicago, Ill. 

Arnold Tompkins, Chicago, Tl. 
Arthur Powell, Middletown, Ohio. 
W. J. Brier, River Falls, Wis. 

J, W. Crabtree. Peru, Neb. 

G H. Martin, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. Maxwell, New York City, N. Y. 
A.D. Poland, Newark, N. J. 

H. B. Hubbell, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

C. E. Cullen, Norway, Mich. 

G, F. Loomis. Waupun, Wis. 

W. F. Gordy, Springfield, Mass. 
































SUPT. JOHN W. CARR, 


President-elect Department of Superintendence, N. E. A.. 


Anderson, Ind. 


Irving S. Cutter, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. D. French, Hastings, Neb. 

kK. A. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. A. Shawan, Columbus, Ohio. 

KE. A. Bending, Muskegon, Mich. 
Stratton D. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 
R. G. Boone, New York, N. Y. 

T. A. Mott, Richmond, Ind. 

L. F. Gates, Chicago, Il. 

W. W. Appleton, New York City, N. Y. 
Chas. P. Cary, Madison, Wis. 

EK. L. Stephens, Lafayette, La. 

Miss FE, E. Whitney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Alice L. Harris, Evansville, Ind. 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 
John F. Riggs, Des Moines, Iowa. 

R. H. Halsey, Oshkosh, Wis. 

R. B. Dudgeon, Madison, Wis. 

J. W. Dinsmore, Berea, Ky. 

W. J. Eberwein, Alma, Wis. 

J. N. Study, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Edward R. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 
Harry M. Trask, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Karl H. Goodwin, Chicago, II. 

R. K. Row, Berwyn, Il. 

W. S. Parker, Boston, Mass. 

Frank B. Cooper, Seattle, Wash. 
Lydia R. Blaich, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. F. M. Kelsey, Marquette, Mich. 
Miss N. Cropsey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. 

H. S. Gillimus, La Grange, Ind. 
George H. Mullen, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
M. A. Whitney, Elgin, Tl. 

a 2 Keating, Pueblo, Colo. 

A. S. Downing, Albany, N. Y. 

Kk. O. Lyte, Millersville, Pa. 

J. A. Greene, New York City, N. Y. 
HH. a Rogers, Albany, N. z. 

George L. Roberts, Muncie, Ind. 

O. I. Woodley, Passaic, n.d. 

Chas. S. Foos, Reading, Pa. 

W. R. Andress, Grand Rapids, (Mich. 
W. H. Hershman, Hammond, Ind. 
W. S. Rowe, Connersville, Ind. 

A. Franklin, Faribault, Minn. 
Kk. W. Walker, Delavan, Wis. 

Irwen Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

W. C. Smith, East Chicago, Ind. 

I’. D. Tharpe, Kansas City, Mo. 

S. A. Underwood, Kansas City, Mo 
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MISS ELLA C. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary, Chicago, 


Mrs. B. E. Richardson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. S. MeLean, New York, N. Y. 

B. E. Richardson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prudence Lewis, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. A. Plimpton, New York, N. Y. 
H. M. Maxson, Plainfield, N. J. 

D. B. Waldo, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. L. Rafter, Boston, Mass. 

I. C. MeNeill, Superior, Wis. 
Josephine Heermans, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. L. MeLachlin, Lincoln, Neb. 

A. H. Bigelow, Lead, 8S. D. 

G. A. Nash, Pierre, S. D. 

W. M. Stevens, Sioux City, Iowa. 

E. J. Goodwin, Albany, N. Y. 

J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md. 
Aaron Gove, Denver, Colo. 

Katherine Craig, Denver, Colo. 

C. N. Kendall, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss G. A. Alexander, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. E,. Chadsey, Denver, Colo. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
John C. Hall, Whiting, Ind. 

Edgar L. Porter, Hastings, Minn. 

A. D. Call, Hartford, Conn. 

O. E. Wells, Wausau, Wis. 

Edwin R. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. W. Gehrand, Baraboo, Wis. 

F. A. Harrison, Brodhead, Wis. 

E. H. Drake, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss E. E. Carlisle, Boston, Mass. 
William I. Crane, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
C. F. Viebahn, Watertown, Wis. 

W. G. Hartranft, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Livingston, Clarksville, Tenn. 

W. C. Martindale, Detroit, Mich, 

W. T. Dix, Chicago, Il. 

J. FE. Russell, New York City, N. Y. 
L. McCartney, Henderson, Ky. 

Anna E. Schaffer, Madison, Wis. 

W. D. Parker, River Falls, Wis. 

F. E. Farrington, Berkeley, Cal. 
Ben Blewett, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. Spaulding, Mt. Claire, N. J. 

V. L. Davy, East Orange, N. J. 

H. C. Pierson. New York City, N. Y. 
C. B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa. 

H. E. Kratz, Calumet, Mich. 

W. W. Boyd, Columbus, Ohio. 

R. r. Halleck, Louisville, Ky. 


Concluded on page 12 
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FEATHER DUSTER OR DAMP CLOTH 


A QUESTION OF SCHOOLHOUSE SANITATION. 


REPORTS FROM LEADING 





A school board in an eastern state has ordered 
the disuse of the feather duster in the schools 
and has ordered the use of the damp cloth in 
This procedure has caused some dis 
cussion which was finally submitted to this 
publication for further light on the subject of 
school room sanitation. 

The question would seem, at first blush, to be 


its stead. 


an unimportant one, and yet when the injurious 
effects of dust upon the 
young children is fully appreciate d, the method 


schoolroom lives of 
of dealing with it properly will become apparent. 

It is no longer disputed that the 
schoolhouse is a sort of clearing house for dis 


average 


ease germs of all kinds and that the se are trans 
mitted from pupil to pupil in the dust which 
cireulates in the class rooms. The germs which 


are exhaled from the lungs, throats and nasal 
organs of the children, become reduced into dust 
particles. The sweeping and cleansing of the 
classrooms therefore must consist in the actual 
removal of the dust. 

The use of a feather duster after the sweeping 
will give renewed circulation to the dust germs 
of the schoolroom rather than allay or remove 
them. The sweeping is usually done at the close 
of the school day and the dust which fills the 
air after such sweeping finds its lodgement dur- 
ing the night upon the furniture and woodwork 
of the rooms. The application of damp cloth 


wiping only will remove effectively the dust 


from the room. 

In order to ascertain the methods in use in 
the school buildings of the leading cities of the 
country, an inquiry was instituted by the editor 


of this journal with th« 


A SCHOOL OFFICIAL’S OPINION. 


Mr. Harry H. Smith, the superintendent of 
school buildings at St. Joseph, Mo., discusses 
the subject in the following manner: 


following result: 


“The dust problem in the public schools is one 
of the difficulties to 
ot any of the numerous ones that school author 


most vexatious overcome 
ities have to contend with, and, in my opinion, 
the satisfactory solution of it has not vet been 
We have tried oiling floor, oil brushes 
and damp saw dust; all have their objectionable 
There 
floors keeps down th 
the floors 


advanced. 
features, is no question but that oiling 


dust; however, it makes 


unsightly, and vigorous complaints 


have been entered because ot the oil soiling dress 
skirts. Oil brushes after short usage do not 
sweep clean. Saw-dust is very unsatisfactory 


and ineonvenient to use. 
“Feather dusters are un satisfactory, as they 


raise the dust; damp cloths, in my opinion, are 


the most satisfactory things that can be used for 


Almost 


time ‘ 


all of 


however, are 


our schools at the pre- 
bristle 


dusting. 
sent using 
brushes for 
dusting. 
“Floors are 


, ; : 
swept atter school in the 


and the dusting is done before the opening of 
hool the following morning. 
“T have had in contemplation for some tim 


the abolition of feather dusters, and in some of 
with very Sat 


( loths 


xperimenting, 


} 4} } 
results, oO ri ust dust 


floor 


sweeping and feather dusters for 


CVE ning, 


CITIES. 


Mass. The 
is optional with janitor. 

Providence, R. 1. 
cloth wiping in morning. 

Detroit, Mich. Seats are wiped with a damp 
cloth rooms have been swept. There is 
no regulation as to when this shall be done. 

Chicago, Ill. After sweeping class rooms, en- 
gineers and janitors of the Publie School build- 
ings are required to use a damp cloth on all 
flat surfaces of seats and desks, and: the dusters 


Cambridg method of dusting 


Sweeping in evening, damp 


after 


are used only on castings. The sweeping is 
done immediately after the close of school, and 
the wiping and dusting the following morning. 

Louisville, Ny. After 
rooms the desks are dusted off with feather dust- 
This 


dusting or wiping, in most cases, is done imm¢ 


class 


sweeping the 
ers. Damp cloth is used in a few schools. 


diately after sweeping, but in a few cases is 
postponed until the morning after. 

Lowe li, Mass. 
there is no rule as to the time when they shall 
be used. 

Me mph is, T mn, 


“cheese cloth.” 


Feather dusters are used and 


Desks are wiped with dry 
The sweeping is done in the 
afternoon and the wiping early the next morn 
ing. 

New Haven, C Feather dusters are 
usually used at night after sweeping and the 


rin, 


next morning before school. 
Kansas City. Mo. It is the 


in cleaning to use feather dusters imnix 


practice of Jani 
Tors 
diately after sweeping. 

Pittsburg, Pa. No feather dusters employed. 
A soft cloth is used the morning after sweeping. 

i/bany, N. Y. Damp cloths are used. At 
half is allowed 
of dust. after a room or corridor has been swept. 

Rochester, N.Y. 
the fact that in most schools the feather duster 


least one hour 


for the deposit 


A careful inquiry reveals 


is employed on the morning following the 


sweeping. In a few instances a damp cloth is 
used, 


Tn. 


damp cloth and this wipmg is done the morning 


Indianapolis Desks are wiped with a 


after the sweeping. 
sf, Louis. Mo. 


ing the class rooms to dust 


It is the custom after sweep- 
the desks the fol- 
lowing morning, using an ostrich feather duster, 
at the same time wiping off the teachers’ desks 
with a chamois skin. 

( land, O. Apply a damp cloth to desks 
and seats morning after sweeping. 


Svracuse - V. y The 


morning after. Damp cloths are 


done the 
used in 


dusting is 
some 
and dusters in others. 

St. Paul, Minn. Damp cloths or feather dust 
ers are used at the option of janitor, on morn 
ing after sweeping. 
Md. 


and 


A fter 


furniture 


Baltimore . 
the desks 
cloth. 


diately after sweeping but generally on the fol- 


sweeping classrooms 
are wiped off with a 
Dusting and wiping are not done imme- 


lowing morning, the sweeping being done in the 
afternoon. Janitors are required to keep the 
windows open while the sweeping is being done 
so that the dust 
as Tar as possible. 


Paterson, N. J. No dusting. 


Both feather dusters and damp cloths used. 


may blow out of the windows 


uniformity in 


Dayton, Ohio. Feather dusters. 
Rochester, N. Y. Janitors use feather dusters 
The use of damp cloth has bee 
recommended and will shortly go into general 
effect. 

Boston, Mass. The rules require that the 
sweeping be done after the close of the schools 
and 


after sweeping. 


the dusting on the following morning, 
leather dusters are used. 

Washington, D. C. Schools are swept in the 
evening and the desks and furniture are wiped 
with damp cloth on following morning. 

Seattle, Wash. Sweeping is done in the even- 
Dusting with feather dusters the following 
morning. 

Vew Lork, N.Y. The practice is for the jan- 
itors to sweep the class rooms after school hours, 


ing. 


with the windows inclement 
weather, and to dust the rooms on the morning 


oS o’cloe k. 


open, except in 

Cheese cloth is fur- 
to dust the furniture and 
feather dusters with which to remove the dust 


following, befor: 


nished with which 
from mouldings, cornices, ledges, ete., around 
the walls and ceilings. 

Los Anate I, s, ( al. 
cloth the morning 


Ne wark, N. J. 
damp cloth are used, 


Desks are wiped with damp 
after sweeping. 

Both dusters and 

The dusting or wiping is 


feather 
done immediately after sweeping or the morn 
ing after. 

Worcester, Mass. dusted after 
sweeping with damp cloth or a wool duster. 


I lesks are 


In some eases the dusting is done immediatels 


after the sweeping, according to circumstances 
ontrolled by 


janitor service. 


+ 


building and amount 


size ot 
Columl us, O. After sweeping the class rooms 
the desks are wiped with a dry cheese cloth. 
The dust- 
aud wiping is done the following morning. 


Feather dusters are also employed. 


keather dusters are employed by janitors in 
the following eities: Fall River, Mass.; Grand 
Mich.; Nashville, Tenn.; Toledo, 0.; 


Scranton, Pa.; Hartford, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga. 


Rapids, 


Dr. James ; Hane y, director of manual trail- 
Manhattan and _ the 
Bronx, recently deseribed the innovation. 


ing in the boroughs of 
“ e ee | 
A new phase of the manual training work 
is the manufacturing by the school children ot 
large numbers of simple instruments and fur 


nishings for the schools. The apparatus mad 
by the boys ineludes a variety of scientific im 
struments for use in the study of sound, light, 
mechanics, mathematics, and nature study. Be 
sides such apparatus they make such school fur 
blackboard rulers, 


bulletin boards, supports for drawing models, 


nishings as crayon boxes, 
blackboard protectors, boxes, cases, racks, stools, 
ete. The girls, too, make many articles of us 
for the schools, such as decorated portfolio cor 
ers for drawings, covers and eases for text-books 
and composition books, decorated menu ecards 
for the school kitchens, decorated covers for the 
hooks of the school libraries, envelopes, and 
cases for work. The amount of money saved 
so far is of course of small consequence, but the 
present movement is increasing and spreading. 
and the result in a few vears’ time will be 


> 


eonside rable importance tO the city.’ 
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THE SALARY QUESTION. 


By W. Clement Moore, Burlington, N. J. 


Written for The American School Board Journal. 


Perhaps no other profession is so univiting 
to the young man, especially, as is the teaching 
field, if we consider it from a monetary stand- 
point, for statistics show that the average sal- 
ary in the United States is less than fifty dol- 
lars a month for male teachers and less than 
forty dollars a month for female teachers. The 
fact is evident that even the most uncouth and 
untelligent laborer is better paid than is the 
teacher who has spent years of study and hun- 
dreds of dollars upon his education to fit him- 
self for his chosen work. It is truly a discour- 
aging start in life and but few take it up unless 
it is with the whole-souled purpose in view of 
aiding some portion of humanity to a higher 
and better state of intellectual life and living. 


Considering these conditions then is it not 


expedient that boards of education should be 
more Jenient toward the young teacher, giving 
them in every way as much encouragement as 


they 
rk their best efforts. 


possible, so. that may be able to put to 


their wi lor the position is 
not only extremely ill-paid, but just as unthank- 
ful in its results, being exacting in its demands, 
wearing upon the vitality, and isolated from the 
pportunities afforded in 


for the winning of a competence. 


trade 


teach- 


lines of 
For the 
exclusion of the 
rdinary lives of men and apart from the sharp 


competith 


othe r 


rs’ manner of living to the 
n of business affairs which he is pre- 
vented from studying, consequently unfits him 
to properly invest his savings in such a manner 
as to receive a Just accumulation. 

Thus the unique and _ ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory life of the average teach- 


er, We A 


understanding 


school officials, should deem it a part 
of our duty to relieve this state of affairs in 
every way possible, not only for the sake of 
ithe teacher in charge to-day, or any teacher in 
particular, but for the sake of education in gen- 
eral and the intellectual advancement of future 
The decrease in male teachers is 
cannot well get along 
without them, in our high schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and public educational positions—and 
in order to fill these positions properly we shouid 
prepare experienced men for them by offering 
suflicient inducements in the lower schools that 


they may 


generations. 


alarming, and yet we 


be well trained by experience. 
we would have the best 


Our teachers, 


gain, 
female intellect as 
the salary for them must be at- 
tractive, though the female teaching wage does 


compare favorably with other positions. 

There is a method of raising teachers’ sal- 
aries any district that came to the writer’s 
hotice in a borough in Western Pennsylvania. 


At the close of the school vear they found that 


they had a balance of $345.00 to their credit. 
As their appropriation for the forthcoming year 
Was sufficient for all expenses, they decided to 
use this amount the following year to increase 
their chers’ salaries and an extra amount 
could be raised each year to maintain the sal 
aries that basis. The board at that time 
Was employing eleven teachers for a term of 
len n ths, this added to each teacher’s salary 
$30.00 arly, or $3.00 every month. The teach- 
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ers were delight- 
ed with this token 


Wy of the board’s ap- 
Lf 


Aas 
25 ail i! 





Hf V9 yal pag 
Iw their mn 1ces an 
WZ there was no dif- 
y ficulty in per- 
i suading the same 
oe corps of teachers 
to continue in the 
schools another 
year. And to my 
knowledge there 
have been but ferv 
changes in the 
teaching force of 
that borough since, and as a natural result the 
school is in excellent St ady im- 
provement in a school can only be made where 
good teachers who take a real working interest 
are secured and held. If this be effected the 
school officials and teachers ean work in har- 
mony in every undertaking. 


condition. 


A constant change 
of teachers on the other hand, subjects the school 
to many changes in conditions and conflicting 
ideas of improvement, so that practically but 
little advancement can be expected. 

A proper appreciation of the efforts of the 
teachers in charge, provided they be competent, 
is one of the most satisfactory methods of ad- 
vancing the educational 
district. 


interests of a school 


COMPENSATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY JONUN F, LAMONT, WAUSAU, WIS. 

Any intelligent discussion of the wage ques- 
tion as applied to rural schools must involve the 
present conditions of these schools and the rank 
they take in the school system. 

The greatest drawback to good work is the 
attitude of indifference on the part of the 
patrons of the schools. A great percentage of 
the people believe that the site for the 
school house is selected, the building erected, 
furniture in place and a certificated teacher 
secured, that the institution ought to run itself. 


when 


There is apparently no desire on the part of the 
parents to keep in touch with school work and 
in consequence they know little and care less 
about actual conditions. This naturally results 
in poor attendance and poorer equipment. 

schools 


thirty or more it 


In many enrollment of 


is unusual to find more than 
one or two pupils over twelve years of age. Thou- 
sands of rural 


having an 


schools present no upper form 
work and the number of pupils completing the 
prescribed course is ridiculously small. This is 
the result of several conditions, but principally 
because of this spirit of indifference on the part 
of the people when the subject of an elementary 
edueation 

For instance, 
dents of 


is under discussion. 
fifty-four 
Wisconsin figures relating to 
the general conditions of the rural schools and 
Nearly everyone of the fifty- 
should be done to better the 


county superinten- 


submit 


to wages paid. 


four what 


states 


KISER, 


Alexandria 


HON, H. C, 


President, 


YOUNT, 
Covington 


OFFICERS OF THE 


CHARLES G 


INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF 


conditions and increase wages. In the follow- 
ing table teachers in the graded schools are not 
included, the statistics relating only to those 
employed in the district or country schdols. 

Two counties employing 319 teachers in coun- 
try school work report $27 the average monthly 
wage. 

Two counties employing 343 teachers in coun- 
try schools report $28 the average monthly wage. 

Two counties employing 240 teachers in coun- 
try school work report $29 the average monthly 
wage. 

Six counties employing 621 teachers in coun- 
try school work report $30 the average monthly 
wage. 

Five counties employing 486 teachers in coun- 
try schools report $31 the average monthly wage. 

Five counties employing 607 teachers in the 
country schools report $32 the average monthly 
wage, 

Six counties employing 545 teachers in coun- 
try schools report $33 the average monthly wage. 

Two counties employing 171 teachers in the 
country schools report $34 the average monthly 
wage. 

Six counties employing 647 teachers in the 
country schools report $35 the average monthly 
wage. 

Fourteen counties employing 886 teachers in 
country schools report over $35 but under $41 
the average monthly wage. 

Four counties employing 237 teachers in coun- 
try schools report an average monthly wage of 
$41. 

Taking all of the above counties, we find that 
in fifty-three counties $33.10 was the average 
monthly wage and it is reasonable to suppose 
that if we had reports from all of the counties 
in the state this would be about the general 
average for the rural schools of Wisconsin. 

In the graded schools, principals not included, 
$35.00 seemed to be the general average, but 
some counties reported wages as being less in 
the graded schools than in the ungraded coun- 
try schools, 

In reply to the question as to the lowest wages 
paid to rural teachers, twelve counties reported 
twenty dollars per month as the lowest wages 
paid; counties reported than 
twenty but less than twenty-six. One county 
reported more than $35 as the minimum wage. 


nineteen more 


In reply to the question, “What, in your opin- 
ion, is the greatest drawback to good work in 
the country school?” thirty-eight county super- 
intendents out of the fifty-four stated that poor 
teaching by untrained, immature teachers was 
the greatest drawback, and many of them supple- 
mented this statement with the remark that in 
this lay the one great reason for low wages. 

The cost per capita, when all expense for con- 
ducting the schools under the supervision of 
county superintendents are considered and the 
total school population is also considered, was 
in 1902, $8.00; in 1903, $9.03; in 1904, $10.00. 


(Concluded on page 18.) 
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THE MILWAUKEE MEETING. 


very great educational gathering has its 
distinctive features or characteristics which 
single it out from the other similar gatherings 
of previous years. The Milwaukee meeting 
may quite properly be called a Harris meeting. 
A number of the things said and done were in- 
tended as a tribute to the life and services of 
the great educator, Dr, William T. Harris. 
The Harris sentiment pervaded everything and 
was at times most eloquently expressed. 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion held at Milwaukee, February 28, March 
Ist and 2d was an unqualified success. Mil- 
waukee in itself has proven an interesting 
study from a social and economic point of 
view and the visitors carried home impressions 
almost diametrically opposite to those which 
they had brought with them. The writer of 
this editorial who extended the welcome for 
the municipality said among other things the 
following : 

“You are assembled in a city which, in some 
respects at least, is one of the most remarkable 
upon the American continent. You will find 
here a maximum of personal liberty attended 
with a minimum of license. For instance, 
there is no law, no ordinance or regulation 
which compels the closing of the two thousand 
saloons in our midst for one minute from one 
end of the year to the other. And yet the 
percentage of vice and crime is less than that 
of any other city in the country.” 

The speaker demonstrated that, notwith- 
standing its large foreign population, Milwau- 
kee was typically and intensely American, pro- 
gressive, temperate and patriotic. 

The general sessions were held at the David- 
son Theatre, a commodious 
playhouse, located in the immediate vicinity 
The interior 


handsome and 


of the executive headquarters. 
was tastefully draped and festooned and potted 
plants graced the footlights and fresh cut 
flowers ornamented the speakers table. 

A decorative feature which proved a most 
fitting one for the occasion was a costly oil 
portrait of Dr, William T. Harris placed upon 
an easel before the footlights. At the opening 
meeting the portrait was carried upon the 
stage by President Cooley and Superintendent 
Pearse. The effect upon the audience in see- 


ing the magnificent likeness of the great 
echoolmaster was magical and was followed by 
a hearty applause. 

The program proved an excellent one. Dr. 
Wm. T. 


bination of data to the surface and gave a 


Harris’ paper brought valuable com- 


most comprehensive view of the subject of tax- 
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ation, state and loeal. Prof. Vincent, who is 
a whirlwind talker, charmed, instructed and 
stirred his hearers. Prof. Howard J. Rogers 
made his final report on the World’s Fair edu- 
cational exhibits. 

An incident of the meeting—or rather an 
accident—was an attack made by Supt. John 
I’, Keating of Pueblo, Colorado, upon an ad- 
dress by Supt. William I. Crane of Marshall- 
town, Ia. Prof. G. R. Glenn of Georgia threw 
oil upon the troubled waters by telling a good 
story and one which applied to the incident, 
and restored peace once more, 

The 
Bruce’s Bulletin was a yard long and recorded 
over nine hundred names, omitted the local 
school people and those who came from the 
immediate vicinity of Milwaukee. Mr. Win- 
ship, for instance, brought a party of forty- 
two from New England. Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio and Wisconsin were the banner 
states in point of attendance. 

The hotels proved most satisfactory. The 
Plankinton House, where the official head- 
quarters were located, not only fulfilled every 
promise made, but did more than is usually 
furnished by hotels during a convention. Man- 
ager Safford proved himself an executive of 
exceptional ability and a host of more than 
average courtesy. He looked personally after 
the thousand details which go to make up the 
comfort and enjoyment of a large number of 
guests. No book houses or bookmen were per- 
mitted to pre-empt rooms in a wholesale fash- 
ion as has been done in other cities, and every 
guest who applied in time was given a room 
to himself at the regular rate. 

The weather was delightful. When the N. 
E. A. meeting was held in Milwaukee in the 
summer of 1897 the local committee promised 
cool weather. No promises as to the weather 
had been made for the winter meeting of 1905 
but somehow the committee managed to pro- 
vide plenty of sunshine. 

The gala event of the meeting was the ban- 
quet tendered in honor of Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The toastmaster of the evening was 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell of Greater New York. 
He presided in a handsome manner, was happy 
in his introductions and most eloquent in his 
greetings to the honor guest of the evening. 

The responses were made by Supt. F. Louis 
Soldan of St. Louis, Supt. J. M. Greenwood 
of Kansas City and F. A. Fitzpatrick of Bos- 
ton. These three gentlemen were associated 


atiendance was a_ record breaker. 


with Dr. Harris while he served as superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Louis and were part 
of what is known as the “Old St. Louis 
Group.” The speeches were of a reminiscent 
character, descriptive, humorous and even 
pathetic. 

Throughout the banquet the greatest enthu- 
siasm prevailed. When the orchestra struck 
a patriotic air the guests sang with feeling. 
When Dr. Harris arose to speak they arose en 
masse, and shouted and hurrahed as if it were 
a national political convention. 

The response of Dr, Harris was character- 
istic of the man. He claimed that the lauda- 
tory stories told of him were founded upon fic- 


tion rather than upon fact. They were the ex- 
pressions of a kindly feeling and an encourage- 
ment to what he ought to achieve rather than 
a just tribute to his labors of the past. 

Among the notables present were Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, State Superintendents Alfred 
Bayliss, W. T. Carrington, Charles P. Cary, 
John F. Riggs, J. W. Olsen, ete.; City Super- 
intendents W. H. Maxwell, Edwin G. Cooley, 
Andrew B. Blodgett, Clarence F. Carroll, Cal- 
vin N, Kendall, Frank B. Dyer, Addison B, 
Poland, Edwin H, Mark, Chas. M. Jordan. 
A, J. Smith, W. C. Martindale, Henry P, 
Emerson, F. Louis Soldan, Frank B. Cooper, 
J. M. Greenwood. Among the prominent col- 
lege men were J, Stanley Hall, W. 0. Thomp- 
son, J. E. Russell, M. V. O’Shea. ete. 

The official host of the occasion was Super- 
intendent Carroll G. Pearse. He was on hand 
to look after the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests every hour of the day and night. He 
adapted himself to every condition and every 
emergency from a handsome speech of welcome 
which he made at the opening meeting to im- 
mediate personal attention and helpfulness to 
the many guests. He was a prince and valet, 
educator and host, all the time. 

The officers elect are: President, Supt. John 
W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. ; First Vice-President, 
J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala.; Second 
Vice-President, Dr. Ida Bender, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Secretary, Miss Ella C, Sullivan, Chicago, 
ll. 

The city of Louisville, Ky., was chosen for 
Supt. Edwin H. Mark of 
He is 
well able to manage the local arrangements 
and give the Department a handsome recep- 
tion. 


the next meeting. 
that city will do the honors next year. 


Copies of Bruce’s Bulletin containing a 
complete list of the persons in attendance 
may be obtained, free of cost, by writing to 


Wm. Geo, Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OHIO SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION. 


Hon, E. A. Jones, 
Schools, is preparing the program for the 
meeting of the Ohio Association of School 


State Commissioner of 


Boards which takes place at Columbus, Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 16 and 17. 

The complexion of the Ohio city school 
boards has been changed materially owing to 
the new law under which the members were 
elected last fall and who went into office Jan- 
1905, 


The program will deal with live questions 


uary 1, 
pertaining to school administrative labors. 
The Chicago Board of Eduecstion has for- 


who abseconded to 
Some school 


riven its former secretary 
South America with $40,000. 
boards have not that much money with which 


to practice forgiveness. 


Every man who teaches in the public schools 


William 


should be an athlete and a mechanic. 


H. Maxwell. 


The superintendent may be a crank, while the 
school board is only eccentric. 
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Columbus, Ohio, rejoices in modern school 
buildings of a high order. 


SCHOOLHOUSE VENTILATION. 

School officials, familiar with the subject, 
no longer question the importance of adequate 
schoolhouse ventilation. Nor is the quantity 
of fresh air per pupil to be infused into a 
class room any longer a debatable subject. 
Science has established qualitive and quanti- 
tive proportions. 

It is interesting, however, to note the newer 
view points from which the absolute necessity 
of fresh air to physical welfare and longevity 


is discussed and illumined. In hands 


some 
the subject remains complex and vague while 
in others it becomes simple and clear. 

Prof, Warren S. Johnson, the well known 
scientist and inventor of the leading tempera- 
ture regulating system, was recently requested 
by Minneapolis school people to write a brief 


He dis- 


usses the subject in the following unique man 


discussion on the value of fresh air. 
ner: 

All but a very small part of the tissue which 
has been a part of our body-selves, passes away 


‘rom our skin and lungs. We absorb matter, 
we build ourselves up, we utilize ourselves, and 
we tear ourselves down. Given food and air, 
we are physical automatons—self-acting ma- 


Wood and 
gases. We 


chines. and 


Our 


burn to ashes 


coal 


also burn to water and TAS. 


A Chicago truant officer appre- 
hending the genteel truant. 


Bst.2 
FA—=4 theif, 


The one versus the two session plan for high 


schools the subject of controversy. 


furnace is not as hot, but it performs the same 
While we 
are constantly supplying fuel in the form of 
food, we are constantly throwing off our dead- 
selves. You see the trite saying, that “In the 
midst of life we are in death” has a very per- 


kind of work as a common furnace. 


sonal application. You have probably heard 
that our bodies are principally made up of 
water. So they are, and it follows that much 
of this water must be thrown off, as by means 
of the lungs and skin. Then there is the car- 
bonie acid, which is formed from the air we 
breathe and the solid parts of our bodies, 

If this watery vapor.and the carbonic acid 
could be made visible to us, we would be each 
surrounded with a WASTE- 
would be the 


1ot recognize us 


cloud of our 


SELVES, and so obscuring 


cloud that our friends could 


through it. In still air we could see the cloud 


ascending constantly around our bodies and 


na 


passing off above our heads, as though we were 


smoking chimneys. In the wind our cloud- 


selves would behind us like the 


stream out 
tail of a comet. We do not see this vapor, 
but supposing we did. Gathered together, as 
we are, our cloud-selves would run into each 
other, and each one of us would draw in with 
the breath some of the cloud of our dead selves 
that of others. 


and The facts are just the 


Molt 


The school, as seen through the eyes of 
the rebellious pupil. 





Public School Pupil: ‘‘Please, sir, I’ve been 
experimented on for everything from ophthal- 
mia to paresis. Now mayn’t I learn to read?”’ 


same, only WE DO NOT SEE THE VAPORS. 

Isn’t it disgusting to think that with bil- 
lions of cubic miles of pure air, we breathe 
our own dead waste over again? But such is 
Not only is it 
a filthy habit, but when we breathe waste we 
don’t breathe new air, and we don’t make new 
bodies to take the place of the old, and we 
grow pale, nervous and weak. Did you ever 
so fully realize the need of good ventilation? 
Thirty cubic feet of fresh air are needed for 
EACH EACH MINUTE. Are you 
Are you trying to get 
Or will you be content to die 
by inches for want of fresh air “without money 
and without price.” 


the case nine times out of ten. 


person 
getting your share? 
your share? 


Modern education is framed on a continuous 


performance plan lasting from the primary 
school to the gowned graduates of universities. 
Being thus framed on a scheme which contem- 
plates the pupil sitting through the performance, 
it is not adapted to the needs of those who can 
only stay through one act. Nine'y-five per cent. 
of the pupils never get beyond the grades; not 
more than 25 per cent. of the pupils of high 
schools graduate and the proportion of these 
who graduated from universities is very small. 

J. L. Washburn, Member State Normal Board, 


Duluth, Minn. 





The young Bookman’s first order for 
text-books. 
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School Architecture 


THE MEANING OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Horace Mann says, “Those who exert the first 
influence on the mind have the greatest power. 
They have the power not only to regulate the 
action of given faculties, but they can enlarge 
or belittle the faculties themselves; hence favor- 
ing or adverse circumstances in early culture 
of the mind, though imperceptible at the time, 
will at last work out broadly into beauty or 
deformity.” 


As no one can deny the truth of this asser- 
tion, then why not so design our schools as to 
cultivate in the young that perception of pro- 
portion and sense of relation of utility and 
adornment which constitute taste in architec- 
ture, making the building at the same time at- 
tractive to them as well as to the community at 
large. Architecture no less than sculpture finds 
its place in the fine arts. Good architecture has 
the same refining influence as fine pictures or 
good books. Its mission, as of all arts, is not 
only to please but to educate. The building of 
a schoolhouse involves an obligation—an edu- 
cational obligation—in that the accepted ideas 
of beauty, grace and dignity in architecture 
should be represented. The education of a com- 
munity is effectad by its 
therefore a 


architecture, and 
building designed for education 
above all others ought to set the example of 
taste, simplicity and dignity in matters of form 
and design. If we place before the rising gen- 
eration the best examples of architecture of 
which we ourselves are capable, the future will 
produce higher achievements in that direction. 

Architecture is acknowledged to be the high- 
est of the industrial arts and the most practical 
of the fine arts. The school building should not 
be elaborate or ornate, but simple and dignified 
in character. It does not require ornamentation 
to produce a pleasing building. It does, how- 
ever, require good proportion, fine masses and 
correct detail. It is to be regretted that many 
architects are in the habit of producing gaudy 
and tawdry designs and omitting vital, sanitary 
and other important features. School buildings 
may be designed in any of the well known 
styles. Some styles are better suited to schools 
than others. Modified classic architecture gives 
the most satisfactory results. Its dignity and 
masses are pleasing and you never tire of it. 
The essential features in planning a school are 
light, heating and ventilation, stairways, halls, 
exits, general arrangement of rooms and sani- 
tary equipment. The lighting is the most im- 
portant and difficult problem. An eminent au- 
thority says that there cannot be too much light 
in a schoolroom. I cannot agree with this sweep- 
ing statement. Insufficient light in a school is 
intolerable. There must not only be sufficient 
light but it must be properly disposed. A school- 
room should either be lighted from one side 
only, or from opposite sides. The principal 
light should come from the left-hand side and 
never from the front or right-hand side. Our 
School Board requires that classrooms should 
be lighted from one side only. This imposes a 
more difficult task upon the architect than if 
lighted frum two sides. Light in the rear of the 
schoolroom has the disadvantage of the possible 
injury to the eyes of the teacher, while light 
from the front will blind the pupils. In no 
well planned court room are windows placed 
opposite the bench, and equally valid objections 
hold in regard to placing a row of windows, ex- 
cepting those with northern exposure, opposite 
the teacher’s table. 


SchoolBoardFournal 


LIGHTING AND HEATING. 

Where our classrooms give twelve to sixteen 
square feet of floor space to each pupil, in Ger- 
many the most liberal area is from ten to twelve 
square feet for each scholar. 
eration immediately associated with the ques- 
tion of proper ventilation and should not be 
disregarded in planning a school. It is held in 
Germany that in a schoolroom lighted from one 
side only, the row of desks farthest from the 
window should not be a greater distance than 
once and a half the clear height of the room. 
This would mean that in a room with a fourteen 
foot ceiling, the width should not exceed twenty- 
While the rule is not followed in all 
cases in France and Germany, twenty-one to two 
feet is the customary width of the classroom. 
The maximum length of a schoolroom in these 
countries is thirty feet. 


TK 


This is a consid- 


one feet. 


This is the distance 
which the average voice will carry with ease, 
and it places the pupils in the farthest row 
from the teacher where writing upon the front 
blackboard can be distinctly seen. Another con- 
school- 
rooms is the economy of construction permitted 
by the span as compared with the cost of wider 
spans. 

four feet In width is more economical 
struction than one 


sideration in the adoption of narrow 


A schoolroom of twenty-two or twenty 
in con 
twenty-eight feet in width. 
The eyesight of the 
be better conserved in narrower rooms. 
dows should be carried up 


teacher and pupil would 
W in- 
Lo within SIX inches 
of the ceiling and extend within three feet of 
the floor. A good rule for lighting is to have 
one-fifth of the square feet of floor 
vr} 


riass area. 


space in 
The latest and most modern schools 
show the use of mullion windows to be the fa- 
vorite method of handling the ht. The old 
ould be single and dis 


tributed; modern practice, however, has dem- 


theory was the window 


onstrated the fact that better hight is obtained 


by grouping the window. ‘There are generally 


two groups of three wide windows each to each 
classroom. This would mean that the entiré 
le ft side of the schoolro 


m is 
exception of a pier in the center and small 
piers at the ends as are practical to carry the 
load. This construction necessitates the plae 


ing of steel girders over the large openings 


instead of brick arches as formerly used. It 
not advisable to have arched windows in a cl: 


Where the basement 


room, 


should be at least five feet high, retaining as 
near as possible the width of the « pe nings above . 
In this city the ceilings of classrooms are usu 
ally fourteen feet high. This gives opportunity 


for good light and ventilation. It is desirable 
to have double run « schoolrooms. 
Where this is done th 
economically run and both the dust and the 
from the streets are lessened. 
pense of doubli sash is consid rable, not only 
on account of the extra sash, but the additional 
thickness of walls. It is sometimes advisable 
to use ribbed glass to diffuse the light, and it 
costs no more than double strength glass. A 
rt 


f sash in 
heating system is more 


] ose 


The ca* 


single sheet of double strength glass should mn 
be wider than thirty-six inches, 
ficient strength to r 
wind. 


following: 


as it lacks suf- 
sist. the pressure of heavy 
The various systems of heating are the 
Stoves, hot air furnaces, hot air 
blast system, direct, indirect steam, and the fan 
Stoves and furnaces hay 
been discarded in most of th 


steam-blast system. 


modern schools. 
Hot air blast systems have not proven satisfac- 


tory, due to many causes. Direct steam sys 








By CLARENCE MARTINDALE, 
ARCHITECT, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








tems are only satisfactory when accompanied by 
a fan. Direct, indirect in which air is taken in at 
the floor line under the radiator is the cheapest 
good heating system. It is worthless, however, 
unless accompanied by properly proportioned 
vent shafts. These shafts must be heated at 
the base by steam coils or stoves known as stack 
heaters. If economy is not a consideration, the 
best and most satisfactory system of heating is 
the steam blast or fan system. It may become 
a perfect nuisance, however, if improperly in- 
stalled. In this method of heating the fresh air 
is taken from the outside of the building and 
passed over steam coils by means of a fan, being 
then forced up through the hot air ducts into 
the room. The openings into ducts for the ad- 
mission of hot air into the classroom are gen- 
erally placed about six feet and a half from 
the floor. The foul air is forced out of the 
room through ducts at the floor line. This plan 
f heating necessitates the 


services of an ex- 
perienced engineer. The designing of the ap- 
paratus for heating such buildings as our pub- 
lie schools requires the thought and attention 
There is no branch of engineer- 


ing in which there has been greater room for 


Much 
has been learned and much more will and must 
be developed in the 


of an expert. 
study in the last quarter of a century. 


future. Experience has 
iat there are few thoroughly competent 
men in this line. The heating 


shown t] 


system should 


be designed and worked out at the time the 
plans are being prepared. The foul and hot 


air duets should be 


a part of the building and 


should go in when the building is con- 
structed and not after the walls are up, as is 
often the case. The lowest possible amount of 
esl ir which should be fur ished in a elass 
om is thirty cubie feet per minute for each 
pupil. 


TEMPERATURE AND VENTILATION. 


emperature regulation is often confounded 


with ventilation. The latter deals with the 
supply of fresh air, while the former controls 
the 


temperature and prevents the room from 
becoming too cold or too hot 


hot. Temperature con- 

trol is essential in a proper heating and ven- 
tilating plant. The opening of windows to cool 
a room is very expensive regulation in the long 
run, and the drafts ar 
coughs, eolds and frequently pulmonary trou- 
bles. A child’s f 
the ventilation of the 
other cause. The keeping of a classroom at 
even temperature promotes the health and 
comfort of both teacher and pupil, as well as 
enabling the scholar to do better work. Good 
ventilation produces 


certain to bring on 
eulties are effected more by 
schoolroom than by any 


proper exgeneration of the 
blood, which permits healthy action of the brain, 
while poor ventilation produces sluggish circu- 
lation and a feeling of drowsiness. 

Under ordinary conditions the architect may 
safely give the maximum area to the flues for 
the volume of air which passes out can be regu- 
lated by dampers. The _ best 
tained where foul 


ner walls only. 


results are at- 
air outle ts are placed in in- 
Within limits fresh air inlets 
may be pla ‘ed where most convenient. No sys- 
however skill- 
fully planned, will give satisfaction unless han- 
dled intelligently. School commissioners oF 
trustees should realize that upon the faithful- 
ness and knowledge of the janitor depends to 4 
great degree th health and comfort of the 
school. 


tem of ventilation and heating 


(Continued in’April'Number.) 
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BRUSHTON SUB-DISTRICT SCHOOL, PITTSBURG, PA. HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA. 
Milligan & Miller, Architects. Little & O'Connor, Architects, New York City. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS STERRETT SUB-DISTRICT SCHOOL, PITTSBURG, PA. 
J. P. Rinn, Architect, Boston Edward J. Carlisle & Co., Architects. 
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COLORED MANUAL PRAINING SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ NEW DOAN SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, O 


Waddy B. Wood, Architect. i. S. Barnum, Architect 
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NEW TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, EVANSTON, CINCINNATI, O 
Contains 12 class rooms, auditorium and gymnasium. Boiler in separate building 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. The Board of Education 
has refused to appoint a woman supervisor of 
schools; nor will it permit women to be elected 
as principals of schools. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Board of Education has, 
through the superintendent of schools, instruct- 
ed the principals to conduct the semi-annual 
graduation exercises in a simple and inexpen- 
sive way and to avoid any extravagance which 
might lead to an odious discrimination between 
poor and rich children. The sending of pres- 
ents and flowers to the schools has been pro- 
hibited. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. C. M. Jordan has 
rendered a report to the school board recom- 
mending that the school hours be shortened. 
Submitting statistics from thirty-six cities, Mr. 
Jordan showed that in a number of cities the 
hours are shorter. He argued that the appar- 
ent trend is favorable to less time spent in the 
classroom. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The abolition of the 
text-book committee is being discussed by the 
school board. At present the superintendent 
makes all recommendations to the committee, 
which, provided it agrees with them, transmit 
them to the board. Under the rules, however, 
the committee can tie up any proposition which 
the superintendent may suggest, and prevent 
the board from taking any action. 

Two plans have been suggested to obviate this 
difficulty. One is to so revise the rules as to 
make it possible for the superintendent to make 
his recommendations upon text-books directly 
to the board. Another proposed plan contem- 
plates placing the text-book matter in the hands 
of the committee on schools, to which the 
superintendent would make his recommenda- 
tions. 

The last named committee maps out the 
course of study and the selection of text-books 
would well harmonize with its present work. 

Chicago, Ill. A resolution has been introduced 
in the Board of Education providing that all 
employes of the board live inside the corporate 
limits of the city. The state law requires that 
employes of a municipality reside in the dis- 
trict from which.they draw their salaries, but 
as applied to teachers has been a dead letter 
for years. 

Towa. State Supt. Riggs. has issued a letter 
to rural school boards urging them to re-employ 
for the spring term the teachers who have suc- 
cessfully taught during the fall and winter 
terms. 

In the city schools of the state all teachers 
are employed by the year, while in the rural 
schools it is the common rule to engage for the 
term only. 

More permanent tenure of office and better 
salaries are in Mr. Riggs’ opinion the greatest 
needs of the rural schools. For this reason, he 
is also urging that the rural teachers be em- 
ployed by the year beginning with next Septem- 
ber. 

Baltimore, Md. The Board of Education has 
set aside $400 for lectures to teachers on pro- 
fessional subjects. The superintendent of 
schools will have charge of the lectures. 





amendment to its rules providing that princi- 
pals shall designate at the beginning of each 
school term an assistant. This teacher is to 
have full charge of the school during the ab- 
sence of the principal, to be responsible for the 
conduct of the appropriate exercises, of the 
school and the safety of the pupils and teachers, 
Such assistants to principals shall have no 
change of position, salary or title. A record of 
the appointment of assistants is to be kept by 
the city superintendent in order that the re- 
sponsibility of the person in charge of the school 
during the principal’s absence may be deter- 
mined. 

St. Louis, Mo. The number of students in 
the high schools, who have chosen the Normal 
Preparatory Course-has become so large that 
there is danger of training a greater number 
of teachers than will be required for the schools. 
It has, therefore, been found necessary for the 
school board to regulate the admissions to the 
course. 

A second reason for regulating the admission 
is that it has been found desirable to graduate 
a smaller number of teachers than there were 
prospective vacancies, so as to reserve a few 
places for well trained university graduates and 
for well trained teachers who have had exper- 
ience elsewhere. 

A third reason is thaf well qualified graduates 
of the classical and scientific courses should be 
given an opportunity to enter the Teachers’ 
College if they desire. 


The board has therefore adopted regulations 
embodying the following points: 


(a) Applicants for the Preparatory Normal 
Course in the high schools should understand 
that the Board of Education does not obligate 
itself to admit all the graduates of said course 
to the Teachers’ College. The applicants who 
select the Normal Course must do this in the 
same spirit in which other applicants elect the 
scientific or any other course, namely on account 
of the training which it imparts and not on ac- 
count of any supposed promise for admission 
to the Teachers’ College. 

The board reserves the right to select from 
the number of graduates those only whom it 
deems best qualified; such qualification to be 
ascertained by examination, or by the scholar- 
ship record in the high schools, or by such other 
tests as may be prescribed. 

(b) Applicants for the Preparatory Normal 
Course in the high schools to be selected from 
the best scholars in their class in the district 
school. Each candidate must furnish a certi- 
ficate from her principal and teacher showing 
her scholarship, attendance and general record. 

(c) Applicants for the Preparatory Normal 
Course shall furnish a certificate in regard to 
their general health, hearing and eyesight signed 
by some physician to be designated by the super- 
intendent. 

(d) In the promotions from class to class in 
the high schools, a somewhat higher demand in 
scholarship should be made on students of the 
Normal Course. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the high school 
principals to transfer those pupils who failed to 
prove themselves qualified for the work of the 
Normal Course to a course other than the Nor- 
mal. 


New York City. The board has adopted an : 
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SUPT. GEORGE MORRIS, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


DELIGHTFUL DINNER PARTY. 


Mr. George W. Holden of the patent book 
cover fame gave a dinner during the superin- 
tendent’s meeting at Milwaukee in which the 
following persons participated: 

C. L. Loos, Dayton, O.; Charleton B. Gib- 
son, Augusta, Ga.; Hon. E. A. Jones, Columbus, 
O.; W. E. Chancellor, Paterson, N. J.; A. B. 
Poland, Newark, N. J.; A. G. Baker, Spring- 
field, Mass.; O. W. Bostwick, Clinton, Ia.; H. 
M. Maxson, Plainfield, N. J.; F. Milton Bruce, 
Wm. Geo. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis.; Chas. L. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; Jas. H. Van Sickle, Balti- 
more, Md.; C. A. Babeock, Erie, Pa.; Homer P. 
Lewis, Worcester, Mass.; J. C. Simpson, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; G. W. Phillips, Scranton, Pa.; 
Frank B. Dyer, Cincinnati, O.; Frank W. 
Eaton, Naugatuck, Conn.; Grant Karr, Oswego, 
N. Y.; Karl A. Goodwin, Chicago, Ill.; G. D. 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Miles C. Holden, 
Springfield, Mass.; J. E. Burke, Boston, Mass.; 
R. Spaulding, Mount Claire, N. J.; J. A. Crans- 
ton, St. Cloud, Minn, 


GUESTS AT HARRIS BANQUET. 

(Concluded from page 5.) 

M. M. Muenich, Jefferson, Wis. 

A. 8. Lindemann, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carroll G, Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. H. Schwarting, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. Geo. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. E. Cochrane, New York, N. Y. 

Wm. S. Mack, Chicago, Il. 

F. A. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Mass. 

E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. 

Bettis A. Dutton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. W. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 

Miles C. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 

Charles McKenny, Milwankee, Mis. 

W. H. Cheever, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. H. Elson, Grand Rapids, ‘Mich. 

J.C. Stone, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

(, A. Babeock, Oil City, Pa. 

C. J. Baxter, Trenton, N. J. 

H. C. Buell, Janesville, Wis. 

Ossian H. Lang, New York City, N. Y. 

J. K. Stableton, Bloomington, Tl. 

Ek. H. Seott, Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. Simpson, Boston, Mass. 

George Morris, Bloomfield, N. J. 

G. R. Miller, Binghampton, N. Y. 

C. FE. Patzer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

L. D. Whittemore, Topeka, Kan. 

©. E, Bishop, Lincoln, Neb. 

E. V. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. W. Henninger, Macomb, Til. 

Gustave A. Ruetenik, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. L. Pieplow, Milwaukee, Wis. 

And many others. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS IN POLITICS. 

“It is not enough in Chicago that a teacher 
should teach,” says the Chicago Tribune. “She 
must also apparently be a trade unionist, a 
Referendum league enthusiast, a municipal 
ownership worker, and a politician generally. 
That it is within her rights to be any one, or 
all, of these things individually is beyond ques- 
tion. No one forfeits his privileges as a citizen 
by ixecoming a state employe. <A state employe 
ought, if possible, to think, and, if a member 
of the voting sex, ought to vote. It is not in- 
dividual opinion that is now under discussion. 
It is concerted action. It is the process of or- 
ganizing state cmployes in such a way as to 
exert political pressure upon the state itself. 

“The Teachers’ Federation, while it was en- 
gaged in compelling certain public utility cor- 
porations to pay their taxes, was applauded by 
a jubilant public. The public had paid out 
good nickels for bad service and enjoyed see- 
ing its treasury replenished from the coffers 
of its enfranchised plunderers. But that one 
draft from the spring of public life was too 
much for the federation. It has been intoxi- 
cated ever since. 


First, it joined the Federation of Labor. The 
publie school is designed for all classes of 
citizens. It is its proudest boast that it serves 
rich and poor alike, and thereby vitalizes our 
democratic government in the bosoms of the 
young. The Teachers’ Federation chose to 
unite itself with one section of the community 
against another. It put itself on the side of 
the employe against the employer. One of its 
leaders became the most prominent and in- 
fluential member of the legislative committee 
of the Federation of Labor. The teachers unit- 
d with the trade unionists in demanding the 
islation which the trade unionists want, such 
as an anti-injunction bill and an eight-hour 
bill. The trade unionists in return united with 


( 
] 
it 


the teachers in demanding the measures which 
the teachers want, such as the abolition of pro- 
motional examinations, the advance of all teach 
ers equally in salary without regard to merit, 
and the election of the Board of Education by 
the people. 

“Having added the Federation of Labor to 
its machine the Teachers’ Federation, now a 
union, established close and cordial relations 
with the Referendum League, and with the 
municipal ownership committees. In all the 
petitions which the referendum people and the 
municipal ownership people have got up the 
leaders of the teachers’ union have borne a 
prominent and an earnest part. They have 
completely identified themselves not only with 
the labor movement in industry, but with the 
extremists of the radical movement in politics. 

“Observe the consequences. The Board of 
Education takes a bill down to Springfield for 
the purpose of strengthening the merit system 
and of giving the superintendent of schools a 
long enough tenure of office to free him from 


constant political anxiety. The Teachers’ Fed 
eration denounces this bill in the name of the 
labor and radical vote and defeats it. This is 
only an illustration. In all matters all the 
time the Teachers’ Federation, in pressing its 


demands upon the Board of Education, which 
represents the state, summons to its aid the 
political strength of its labor and radical allies. 

Che Teachers’ Federation is in politics. It 


has constructed a machine. Starting as a re- 
form body, it has adopted that most dangerous 
of all machine methods, the organized partici- 
pation of public servants in political struggles. 
If it succeeds it will supplant the Board of Ed- 
ucation in the conduct of the public school sys- 
tem., Yet the Board of Education, blinded or 
palsied, floats amiably and happily down toward 
the cataract.” 


ARGUMENTS FOR_SHORTER DAY. 

Under the caption, “The Length of the School 
Day Should be Proportionate to the Child’s 
Strength,” the report adopted by the Male 
Teachers’ Association of New York City reads 
as follows: 

This statement seems almost axiomatic. Yet 
the growth of the American public school has 
witnessed the prescribing of a school day of 
equal length for the little toddler of six sum- 
mers and for his big brother of fourteen years. 
Is it not self-evident that as the child grows 
older he should gain the power to work Jonger 
and with more intensity? But our school day 
makes no provision for a session graduated ac- 
cording to the child’s strength. 

Every minute a child is kept at his tasks after 
he has become unduly exhausted is worse than 
wasted. Your committee believes that the little 
child of six years cannot profitably work beyond 
a school period of three hours per day, and that, 
therefore, he will learn as much in three hours 
as in five. We believe that the primary teachers 
will be found almost unanimous in the opinion 
that five hours is too long a school day for the 
little ones. 

It seems pertinent to mention that the short- 
ening of the school day affects the course of 
study only in that each assignment of time in 
the present curriculum should be reduced in 
proportion to the shorter school day. If the 
acquirement of the course of study is possible 
for a child of the contemplated age, and if the 
valuation of studies is correct, then our con- 
tention is that the young child will do the work 
as well in the shorter period as in the longer. 

Perhaps a little larger grasp of facts and pro- 
cesses may appear to be the immediate result 
upon the child’s education. But the two vital 
considerations are these: (a) Are not his 
physical health and mental growth impaired by 
this early strain? (b) Does he show any better 
development at the age of fourteen than a child 
who has not been unduly urged at so early a 
period ? 

We feel that there is nothing in our exper- 
ience that would justify us in maintaining that 
children are a whit stronger mentally or physi- 
ially who have been kept in school for five hours 
each day during the tender age of six and seven. 
This holds true for the child who does not ex- 
become loosened, and during my directorship 
pect to finish school as well as for the one who 
is able to do SO. 

A short school session for young children 
recommends itself, because: ‘ The school 
time of formal discipline will be proportionate 
to the child’s strength. 2. Children will not 
be so liable to be overburdened to form a dis 
taste for school, or to break down mentally or 
physically. 3. The physical strength of the 
child must be greatly increased by the addi 
The lessen- 
ing of school expenditure for sites, buildings 
New York. 5. A large amount of public 


tional freedom thereby gained. 4. 





and other items will be enormous in a city like 
moneys will thus be released for the immediate 
necessities in the relief of school conditions. 6. 
Children will come more under home influence, 
which is so important for the young child. 7. 
The mind will grow more rationally through 
a greater opportunity for the display of free in- 
dividuality. The impressions gained in the 
school room are more liable to become assim- 
ilated in the free, unrestricted activity of the 
child. + 

TEACHERS OPPOSE SCHOOL BOOK 

. TRUST. 

Will Ask the Legislature to Repeal the Old Text 

Book Law and Help Down the Trust. 

At a meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Columbia a resolution was adopted ask- 
ing the legislature to repeal the school text-book 
law. It was recommended that provision be 
made for a non-partisan text-book commission, 
and that the high schools and cities of 1,000 
inhabitants and above be allowed to select their 
own text-books. A report of the proceedings 
of the association says that the teachers were 
practically unanimous in their opposition to the 
present law under which a gigantie school book 
trust markets its products in Missouri at a 
great profit, the patrons of the school having no 
choice in the matter. 

‘An effort to repeal this infamous law was de- 
feated two years ago by the school book trust 
and its lobby agents at Jefferson City. It was 
believed by every sensible man at Jefferson City 
at the time the trust agents got in their work, 
that the bill was defeated by the use of boodle. 
While all the members of the House who op- 
posed a repeal of the law were not boodlers, yet 
every man known to be a boodler opposed its 
repeal. On the floor of the House, Speaker 
Whitecotton openly charged members with hav- 
ing been corrupted by the lobby agents of the 
school book trust. It was at this time that 
charges of $1,000 bills cireulating around Jef- 
ferson City were made. 

It is a fact, well established, that a school book 
trust controls the sale of school text-books in 
Missouri, outside of St. Louis and Kansas City. 
In 1897 a law was passed providing for a com- 
mission to select school text-books for the public 
schools of Missouri for a period of five years. 
All the valuable contracts were awarded to a 
school book trust. This trust has held the con- 
tract ever since. Like the baking powder trust, 
nothing could jar it loose from its prey in this 
State. Two years ago the school book trust was 
even more powerful at Jefferson City than the 
baking powder trust. At that session, the latter 
lost control completely of the House, but saved 
its bacon in the Senate. The school book trust 
owned both the House and Senate. 

Fealty to the lobby agents of trusts went a 
long way in disgusting the people of Missouri 
with Democratic rule. It is possible that the 
Senate will not agree to a repeal of the trust 
school book laws as that body is still controlled 
by Democrats, but the Republicans control the 
House, and that body can easily pass a repeal 
law. The Republican party has ever been the 
friend of the public school system, and a chance 
is now afforded in Missouri for the Republicans 
to do for the publie schools what the Democrats 
refused to do. Under Democratic rule the 
patrons of the public schools have been robbed 
for seven years by a greedy school book trust. 

From Missouri State Republican. 
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BOUND TO SELL BOOKS. 


An agent representing a leading subscription 
book house, whom we will call Johnsing, because 
that is not his name, has been a most successful 
solicitor. He represented at one time Butler, 
Sheldon & Co. in Tennessee and later in Mis- 
souri, but the school book business was scarcely 
swift enough for his gait. 

His resourcefulness was never better shown 
than in an incident related by P. W. Grinstead, 
a Kentucky bookman. As the story goes Mr. 
Johnsing was selling some illustrated biblical 
work, by subscription, in East Tennessee. 

At Morristown, he called at the home of a 
prominent attorney, showed his book, got Mrs. 
Durnim, the attorney’s wife, so interested in it 
that she concluded to buy one for a birthday 
present for her husband. Incidentally, Mrs. 
Durnim remarked that her birthday and her 
husband’s were only one day apart, and that 
both would come the next week. She also said 
that she didn’t suppose her husband would think 
of getting her a birthday present, so the book 
would answer for her own pleasure as well as 
a present to him. 

In a very obliging way Johnsing said: “Well, 
Mrs. Durnim, if it will be any accommodation 
to you, I will let you keep this book I have with 
me, so that you will have it at hand when the 
birthday comes, as it will be two or three weeks 
before I deliver books to the subscribers I am 
securing now. It will be such a nice and ap 
propriate present for your husband, and, my 
dear Mrs. Durnim, I do hope that your husband 
may become so interested in it that he may be- 
come as devout a worker in the Master’s Vine 
yard as you are. The book will be an inspira 
tion to him, I know.” 

Thanking him for so kindly allowing her to 
keep the only (%) copy he had with him, Mrs. 
Durnim paid Johnsing the price, $7.50, and kept 
the book. 

Twenty minutes later Johnsing called at Mr. 
Durnim’s office, having gone by the hotel and 
gotten another only (4) copy of the book to 
show as a sample. The lawyer was shown 
through the book, but took no special interest 
in it, and declined to order one. Finally, John 
sing, as he replaced the book in his case, said: 

“Mr. Durnim, I called at the home of a Mrs. 
Durnim this morning—up here on M 

and showed her my book. Is she related to 
you?” 


street 


“My wife,” replied Durnim. 

“Oh, is that so!” said Johnsing in surprise. 

“Well, that’s funny! 
this book, but said she didn’t want to order it, 


she was anxious to buy 
because she is going to have a birthday next 
week, and she knew her husband would buy her 
a nice present of some kind, and she didn’t want 
to spend his money for the book, although she 
And so 


Durnim, whom I met, is your wife! 


would rather have it than anything. 
that Mrs. 
Well, weli! 


having 


I congratulate you, Mr. Durnim, in 
noble, Christian woman for a 
And she wanted this book SO bad, too! 
Why don’t you buy her one for a birthday pres 
ent, Mr. Durnim ?” 


The suggestion 


such a 


Ww ife, 


Attorney 
Durnim bought one for a surprise birthday gift 


seemed good, and 
for his wife. Obliging as ever, Johnsing allowed 
him to take the only (%) copy of the book he 
had with him, so as to have it ready to present 
at the proper time. 

Going home that night, Mr. Durnim noticed 
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on the library table, the same book, and won- 
dered what was up. Mrs. Durnim could not 
wait, when she saw her husband had discovered 
the present she had intended giving him, so she 
joyfully told him about it, and gave it to him 
at once, instead of waiting until his birthday. 
“Why,” said Durnim, “I bought a copy of the 
same book to give you for a birthday present.” 
Mrs. Durnim insisted that it was merely a 
singular co-ineidence, and that Mr. Johnsing 
was “such a nice, Christian young man, and a 
Methodist,” 


back and 


that he would take one of the books 
refund the money. It was decided 
that Durnim would go down to the train at six 
o'clock next morning, and take one of the books 
to Johnsing, who was going to leave town on 
that early train. 

while 
Rushing to 
the door, half clad, he looked out, and how for- 
tunate! 


But Durnim himself, and 


dressing he heard the train whistle. 


oversle pt 


one of his neighbors was passing, go- 
ing toward the depot. 

“Here, Charlie,” 
neighbor, “I wish you would hurry down to the 
depot and catch the book agent fellow—that red 
headed fellow Johnsing is his 
name, and don’t let him leave on this train. 
I must see him about that book I bought for a 
birthday present. 


said Durnim, to his passing 


you know him 


He will understand.” 

The neighbor rushed to the depot, and found 
Johnsing, just as he was boarding the train. 

“Say, Mister,” said neighbor Charlie, “Mr. 
Durnim sent me down here to tell you to wait 
till the nine o’clock train. He says he must 
see you before he leaves, about a book or some- 
thing he bought from you 
he said.” 


“Oh, yes,” “TG 
bought one of my books to give to his wife for a 


a birthday present 


sald the impr rturbable agent. 


birthday present. I clear forgot to deliver it 
to him. I have one right here. If you will 


be kind enough to take it to him, I will be very 
much obliged, and no need for me to stay over 
till the next train. It is only $5.00. You pay 
me, and Mr. Durnim can hand you the money. 
I told him it would be $7.50, but I'll just knock 
off $2.50, being as I forgot to deliver it to him. 
Such a stupid blunder on my part!—I ought 


to lose money on i” 


‘‘SAVING MILLIONS.” 


“Now that the legislature of the various states 
are in session we schoolbook men have much to 
laugh over every time a legislator gets up and 
springs some new scheme for saving millions 
of dollars a vear out of the schoolbooks of the 
state by a uniformity law, or something of that 
sort,” said Hugh A, Foresman, of Seott, Fores 
man & Co., recently. 

“What continue d, 


“is the fact that there are a few states in the 


makes it humorous,” he 
union in which the entire amount expended for 
school books totals a million dollars a year. In 
Wisconsin, for 


ceeds $200,000, 


instance, the amount never ex- 

It would be pretty difficult to 
save a million dollars out of that. 

“Fey pe ople who talk about high price d school 
books realize how cheap they are when compared 
to other books. Take the averag« i 
stance, at $1.50: 


novel, for in- 
You can buy two or three 
school books for that and they will be 
better written, better edited, better printed and 
better bound. 


price, 


The average man of family will 
make more fuss about 10 cents on the price of a 


” 


school book than $5 in a box of cigars. 


BOOKMAN ELOQUENCE. 


A. D. Perkins, who ré presents D. C. Heath & 
Co. in New 
which illustrates what prestige may flow from 


York, recently had an expt rience 
a bookman’s eloquence. 
chairman of the text 


book committee, who by the way 


“T was calling on the 


» 
is a lawyer, 


said Mr. Perkins, in relating the incident. 
“While engaged with him a countryman came 
in and my attorney friend expediously trans- 
acted his business with him. 

“The countryman, however, lingered about 
evidently interested in our conversation. Con- 
sequently I continued to dwell upon the glories 
of my books, and soon observed that the coun- 
tryman pricked up his ears and became so in- 
terested that he left the warm stove behind 
which he had been sitting and moved nearer to 
our side, until we formed almost a trio examin- 
ing the merits of the Heath product. 

“It is needless to say that I became curious 
as to the result of the interview. It is equally 
true that the open mouthed interest of the third 
man prompted me to become a bit earnest and 
at times to shoot up into flights of eloquence. 
My case had never been presented, as I thought, 
more effectively. 

“When I left the lawyer my rustic friend 
followed me out and in most respectful manner 
inquired: ‘Say, be you the School 
sioner?’ 

“Tlere was the highest title that in the mind 
of the ruralist could be ¢onferred upon the ex- 
ponent of a good text book.” 


Commis- 


COLOR DETERMINED. 


A few years ago, Judge P., who represented 
the Spencerian Copy Books, and who is more 
renowned for adroitness and cunning ways than 
for book learning, was attending a meeting in 
the coal regions, where the directors were all 
[rish. 

The board consulted its teachers as required 
by law, in regard to a change in copy books. 
One of the lady teachers was called upon and 
said that the nasty green color of the covers 
on the Spencerian copy books was enough to 
condemn them if nothing else. She advocated 
a series with orange colored covers. 


Judge P.. 


and whose ancestors hundreds of years ago bore 


with his characteristic ‘alertness, 


some Irish blood in their veins, quickly cast his 
eyes around the room, and observing the charac- 
ter of the board, threw 
chair, and said “green is good enough for us 
Irish.” While the color of the covers may not 
have much to do with the respective merits of 
the books, yet if that was all the difference, the 
green would naturally win over the orange with 
an Irish board.” 
promptly. 


himself back in his 


And the Judge won his case 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 


H. F. Jenkins, who was formerly with Little, 
Brown & Co., has gone into the general adver- 
tising business. 

D. S. Downes now travels for the educational 
department of Little, Brown & Co. This firm 
has brought out a series of supplementary read- 
ers, some college text books and school library 
material in the form of instructive juveniles. 
James R. MeDonald, who was formerly with the 
Macmillan Company, is in charge of this de- 
partment. 

W. R. Buker, the humorist who covers Maine 
for Silver, Burdett & Co., has been spending a 
few weeks on the Eastern Massachusetts terri- 
tory. 

K. T. Hartman, formerly manager of the Bos- 


{FG 


ton office of Longmans, Green & Co., 


secretary of the Massachusetts Civie League and 


is now 


represents the League before the Legislature. 
This organization has secured a large proportion 
of the reform 
Massachusetts. 
The University Publishing Company has 
opened an office in the Walker Building, 120 
Boylston St., the of educational 
publishers. Mr, Sheridan is in charge. 


legislation recently enacted in 


Boston nest 
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Herbert W. Briggs, text-book agent for 
Charles Seribner’s Sons in New England, has 
just opened a branch office in the new Washing- 
ton Building, Boston. This building is on 
Washington Street, facing Franklin Street. 

After three years’ service, Mr. Fred Ralston, 
who has been working in Ohio with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, leaves the service of the 
American Book Co. 

Mr. J. Edward Smith, of Silver, Burdett & 
(‘o.. whose territory is the Southern Tier in 
New York State, has changed his headquarters 
from Cobleskill to Elmira. 

Dr. John S. Clark has retired from active 
connection with the Prang Educational Co., al- 
though he still holds his interests in the same. 

J. S. Hludson, who was for eight years the 
agent for the American Book Company in Mis- 
sissippi, is now with the Macmillan Co., working 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

W. T. Pate, for four years the state agent 
for J. F. Johnson Publishing Co. in Mississippi, 
is now with the American Book Company. He 
has Mississippi and Louisiana as his territory, 
with headquarters at his old home, Jackson, 
Miss. In November, 1903, Mr. Pate resigned 
from the Johnson Co. to enter the Insurance 
business, but last fall decided to return to his 
love” the book work. 

Capt. R. P. Henry, of Richmond, Va., who 
represenits the University Publishing Co., has 
moved his family to Jackson, Miss. His terri- 
tory is Mississippi and Louisiana. 

E. M. Pace has retired from the Insurance 
business and returned to the book business. He 
is with Sanborn & Company with headquarters 
in New Orleans, La. 

Dudley R. Cowles, who served for years as 
the Southern Manager for Silver, Burdett & Co., 
has since January Ist become the manager of 
the eastern agency division with headquarters 
in New York City. 

William Hateh, who has been the New Eng- 
land manager for D. Appleton & Co., now fills 
i similar position for Silver, Burdett & Co. 

M.S. Nicholas represents the Lippincott pul 

ns in Bucks County, Pennsylvania and 
parts of New Jersey with headquarters at Rich- 
nd Center. 

“IT should think you’d be afraid that some of 
these amateur hunters would mistake you for 
the bear,’ remarked Henry T. Dawson during 
his bear hunt in British Columbia. 

“Oh, that ain’t where the danger comes in,” 
returned the guide. “S’long as they take me fer 
the bear, I’m safe. It’s when they’re really 


hootin’ at the bear that the danger to me comes 


Iowa State Supt. Riggs is preparing a circular 
giving information on the construction of one 


y 


om school buildings. In a recent trip through 


ie state examining county schools he found 


12,000 faulty one room buildings. 
Detroit, Mich. Supt. Martindale’s plan 
dlishing the eighth grade in the grammat 
scho ls I s be n partially adopted by the school 
board. During the next term the pupils begin 


Ning eighth grade work in three of the city’ 
schoo] \ 1] be moved to the high school. It 
this work is satisfactory the plan will be ex 


tended to all the schools. 

Washington. The teachers’ organizations aré 

agitating for a longer term in office of county 

| superintendents. The principal argu 

ed is that four years suffices for littl 
a thorough acquaintance with the 

duties of the office. 


Phil: lelphia, Pa. The teachers and princi 


Y 


ais a ciations are agitating a change in the 
rm school government now in force. A 
Commission to devise a new system has been 


appointed. 
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Ourstions and Answers. 


Under this heading all or- 
dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 


Question. 
M. P. Portland, Oregon. Can you name us 


a reliable manufacturer of drinking fountains 
for schools? 


Answer. 

The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers drinking foun- 
tains for schools which include marble drinking 
fountains with self-closing faucets. Both are 
set outside and flush with wall and are known 
as sanitary drinking fountains of enameled cast 
iron having sanitary mouth pieces which dis- 
pense with the use of cups. The manufacturers 
do not sell direct to school authorities and we 
would, the refore, ask you to consult your local 
master plumbers. 


Question. 
A. H. K., Leland, Il. 1. 


lishers of (a) tl 


Who are the pub- 
e Century Dictionary? (b) 
Johnson’s Encyclopedic Dictionary ? 


2. Will you kindly name an up-to-date dic- 


tionary and the name and address of the pub- 


lishers of the same? 


Answer. 


l. (a) The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia and Atlas is published by the Century 
Company, New York, (b) Johnson’s Encyclo- 
pedia Dictionary is published by D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. 

2. Our answer to your second question must 
depend on what you understand by the term 
dictionary. If you mean a lexicon we will an- 
swer that Webster’s International Dictionary, 
published by G. & C. 
Springfield, Mass., 
latest and best. 

If you understand it to mean an encyclopedia 
and lexicon combined we prefer the Century. 
Ilowever, for school use we do not approve en- 
cv lopedic dictionaries. We believe that every 
school should be equipped first with a good lex 
icon and secondly with an encyclopedia—pre- 
ferably a large one like the International or 


¢ 
| 


he Brittaniea. 


Merriam Company, 
is absolutely the completest, 


Question. 
L. T., Cottage Grove, Oregon. Our school 


buildings are heated by hot air from furnaces 


in the basements. Some persons here claim 


that the most modern, up-to-date system of 
heating is that in which the furnaces draw 
their cold air supply from the schoolrooms, heat 
it over and send it back again. 
system is in use in most all the new school 
buildings in Portland, Ore., and in the East. 
‘They recommend no ventilating at all, except 
an occasional opening of the windows at the 


The Vy say this 


pottom, claiming that re heatin ) the air makes 


y ’ 


it rfectly pure and wholesom 
1. What do you think of such a system ¢ 
2. Do you know of its use anywhere? 

3. Is its use recommended by any reputable 
sanitary engineer ? 


4. Does not the ordinary furnace usually 
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make the air too dry? The heated air in one 
of our buildings, when it comes into the rooms, 
through the registers in the floors, is almost 
hot enough to boil water and is apparently very 
dry. The advocates of the system say, that it 
retains all the moisture of the outside air, and 
therefore all right, as our atmosphere is quite 
damp during the winter months. 
Answer. 

1. We do not believe in any heating system 
that does not afford a requisite quantity of fresh 
air by way of ventilation. 

2. There are plenty of heating systems in 
use throughout the country which provide for 
an inadequate system of ventilation, or no ven- 
tiiation at all. 

3. Their use is not recommended by any 
reputable sanitary engineer. 

4. Furnace heat is no drier than steam heat. 
It is a mistaken notion that the heat coming 
from a hot air system is drier than that which 
radiates from a steam coil. A pan of water 
placed over the hot air register will give you 
the necessary moisture, 

A modern heating system, hot air or steam, 
provides for fresh air brought in through ducts 
in the basement and warmed to the desired de- 
gree before being carried into the class rooms. 
Here must always be provided ducts to carry 
off the foul air. These ducts must open at the 
roof. 

No fresh air can be circulated in a class room 
through the air of open windows. In fact this 
is a dangerous method. Children exposed to 
the cold air on one side while heated on the 
other are subjected to the danger of chills, 
coughs and colds. The infusion of fresh air 
into a school room is impossible unless some 
provision is made for carrying off the foul air. 





Question. 

J. P. C., Raleigh, N. C. I am a member of 
the House of Representatives of North Caro- 
lina now in session. We have a bill pending, 
making the term of Members of the County 
Board of Education six years instead of two 
as at present. I am favorable to the bill and 
want to know the laws of the different states 
in regard to this matter. 

Furthermore, our Legislature appoints Mem- 
bers of County Boards. Many of our people 
think these members should be elected by the 
people. On account of peculiar political con- 
ditions we think the Legislature should appoint. 
What is your judgment? 

Answer. 

The term of six years for Members of County 
Boards of Education which you suggest is much 
longer than now obtains in the great majority 
of states. This long term is not practical. It 
should not exceed three or four years. 

While we have not the time to look up the 
various state school laws, we are quite confident 
that the average term does not exceed three 
vears. In fact there are very few states in 
which the County Boards of Education are 
maintained. In the rural districts and small 
cities and in villages it has been found that the 
elective system is the most serviceable. For 
large cities the appointive system works best. 

We are prepared to admit, however, that there 
are many sections of the country in which, 
owing to peculiar loeal conditions, the oppoint- 
ive system may serve best. In communities of 
average inte lligence the elective system is pre- 
ferable. 


No system of education is worthy the name 
that does not rest upon an enlightened and 
united public sentiment. Its provisions must be 
adequate and its administration must be clean, 
able and progressive—M. G. Brumbaugh, Phil- 
adelphia. 











Text-Books of Art Education. 


Book I. 
Book IT. 
Book III. 

Book IV. 

Book V. 

By Hugo F. Froehlich, formerly Instructor in 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bonnie 
FE. Snow, Supervisor of Drawing in the Public 
Schools of Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
The Prang Educational Company, New York, 
Joston, Chicago. 

The Text-Books of Art Education, published 
by the Prang Educational Company, and now 
out for grades one to five, come to us full of 
inspiration for children, teachers and super- 
visors, being attractive in the suggestive plan 
of work, and in the many illustrations, largely 
in color. 

When one knows that Miss Bonnie Snow, of 
Minneapolis, and Mr. Hugo Froehlich, of New 
York, are the editors, and that they have been 
assisted by Miss Harriet L. Rice, of Providence, 
Mrs. M. E. Riley, of St. Louis, Mrs. Alice 
Cooley, of the University of North Dakota, Dr. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, Mr. Walter S. 
Perry, of Pratt Institute, and the proven art- 
educator, Mr. John 8. Clark, of Boston, he ex- 
pects a series of books that will surpass 
previously published for art education. 


First Year. 72 pp. Price 25 cents. 
Second Year. 72 pp. Price 25 cents. 
Third Year. 82 pp. Price 30 cents. 
Fourth Year. 98 pp. Price 45 cents. 
Fifth Year. 98 pp. Price 45 cents. 


any 
Among 
these names are those of experienced instructors 
in art schools, an eminent psychologist, super- 
visors of drawing in large cities, and those who 
know the public school field in all its means of 
aevelopment. 
the who opens 
pectant interest. 


NO disappointment 1s 1n store tur 


one these text-books 


with ex 
It is encouraging to compare the plan for the 
development of the subject in these books with 
that in similar publications of even seven or 
eight years ago, the comparison showing a more 
rational tendency in the new. Instead of bas 
ing the child’s knowledge and power in art on 
meaningless wooden abstractions, he is taken to 
Nature and his own experience for material. 
From the known to the unknown, from the con- 
crete to the abstract, he is led, by these latest 
methods, down a pleasant path to Art Land. He 
can say, with Stevenson: 
“The world is so full of a number of things 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
The course as outlined includes exercises in 
out-of-door and land- 
scapes, in plant life, animal life, the human fig 
ure in action, still life, pe rspective, 
and design, all culminating in the latter, which 
is the practical art edueation. The 
change of seasons, with the succession of holi- 


studies, as trees, skies 


geometry 
aim of 


day interest govern largely the sequence of the 
exercises. All the plans are suggestive, and may 
be easily varied to suit the conditions of any 
school or system of schools. 

The 
younger children is recognized in the plans for 
the lower grades, 


predominence of imagination in the 


much of the work being illus 


trative, expressed in charcoal, crayons, water 
colors, clay or paper cutting. 
The drawing of objects requiring careful 


the 
The applica 


measurements and comparisons is left to 
intermediate and higher grades. 
tion of all the lines of sug- 
the the 
more technical and abstract in the upper grades. 
Much of the design is applied to 


work to design is 


gested throughout course, leading to 


object 


some 
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made by the child, including book covers, pot- 
tery, baskets and other objects made from raffia 
and canvas. 

The systematic study of color in its scales and 
harmonies, applied to design gives a hitherto 
unequalled opportunity for the training of taste. 

Perspective, or the appearance of outlines and 
edges, is left to the upper grades in which the 
children feel the need of such knowledge, in 
order to satisfy their own demands in represen- 
tation. 

The suggestions for industrial work 
will be of great assistance not only to the chil- 
dren, but to teachers who received their pro- 
fessional training before handwork was so im- 
portant a part of public school education. 

The profuse illustrations will give the assist- 
ance in technique that pupils need, and while 
not primarily for copying, the study and occa- 
sional copying of good examples teaches a child 
what would require much time for him to learn 


many 


through his own experience. 
These Text-Books are to be in the hands of 
the children. The text is simple enough in each 
book to be read and easily understood by the 
grade for which it is intended. They may be 
used for reading and language and even num- 
ber and geometry lessons may be based on the 
suggestions. 
If full of sug- 
gestions for doing and making they are doubly 
attractive, and will find their the 
These text-books will reach the 


Any child loves pretty books. 
way into 
homes. parents, 
who appreciate any education that promotes in- 
dustry, and we predict through this 
greater popularity for art education. 


eontact a 


With the coming in of such as these we see 
the going out of the drawings books, which will 
delight From week to week they 
have placed before the children these records, 
many almost entirely of failures, 


} 
every teacher. 


a binding to- 


gether of a series of unsuccessful efforts, each 
hi, Bacsmint 


more discouraging than the last. T 0 
of the permanence and prominence of a drawing 
in a book frightens all but the talented 
and assured to such an extent that teachers all 
claim that the poorest efforts are always in the 
drawing books. 


most 


Every child takes heart and 
begins again when he sees before him a fresh 
sheet of 

hours gone by. 


paper, and no reminders of unhappy 

A word must be given to the gems of literature 
from Stevenson, Longfellow, Whittier and oth- 
ers, illustrated or to be illustrated, helping the 
child to visualize, which power is one of the 
greatest gains in drawing. 

We are sure the series will not be less attrac- 
tive when complete, and look forward to the com- 
ing of the last three books, which will finish a 
work of the 
theory and practice «mong art educators. 

The Text-Books of Art Education are already 
in use in many cities east and west. 


several years, embodying best in 


Superin- 
tendents and supervisors express great satisfac- 
inter- 


the 


’ 
isea 


tion with them, and predict an incr 
est in the subject wherever the influence of 
book may reach, 

ITA: Rr. 


Lucy Dorr 


Early American History. 


For Young 
Ly, is 
Lowa. 


» cents. 


Henry Sabin, 
Des Moines, 


Americans. By 

and Elbridge H. 
Fully illustrated. pp. Cloth, price, 
Edueational Publishing 
Chicago, New York, Boston. 


Sabin, 
d9S 


Company, 


This book, written by a veteran educator re- 
. l 
tired but 


is as keenly alive as ever, is intended to interest 


from active business, whose interest 


voung Americans in the history of their coun- 


try. It is descriptive, narrative, biography, in- 
cident and reflection all woven together. There 


is a charm in the style that holds the attention 


of the reader, be he young or old. A single jp. 
accuracy in historical statement is noticed: Pay 
Revere in his famous ride did not go to Cop. 
cord. He was arrested by a British patrol gt 
Lexington, and another messenger carried the 
news to Concord. The story of the country jg 
brought down to the close of the Revolutionary 
war. It is hoped that in succeeding volumes 
the history will be continued to the present time. 
Such books are needed. 

This is not a history in the conventional style, 
But in simple, yet vivid and vigorous style, jt 
follows the events that make history. Some 
of the early voyages of discovery are written out 
more in detail than in some of the larger his. 
The leaders of great enterprises are 
characterized with justice, yet with charity for 
their failings. 


tories. 


De Soto, setting out with great 
military show, seeking wealth, selfish, cruel, yet 
loval to his king, disappointed, hopeless, is con- 
trasted with the heroic Marquette, wronging no 
one, seeking only to do good, with an unfalter. 
ing faith, honored by white man and Indian 
alike. Life 
Many excel- 
lent maps and illustrations add to the interest 
of the story. 


There is a lesson in such contrasts. 


in colonial times is well pictured. 


School Civics. 

By Frank David Boynton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 12mo., cloth, 368-xli pp. 
List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.50. 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book 
opment of our form of government in simple 
and direct The 


clear of the idea of presenting a string of unre 


Ginn & 
aims to teach the origin and devel- 


manner. author aims to steer 
lated events, but rather to bring out the essen- 


tial and coherent facts leading to a complet 
understanding of the underlying principles of 
the American government. He leads his stv- 
dents into a clear understanding of the motives 


of the founders of the Republie and thus in- 
n 


stil 


Is in them the vital principles upon which 


it rests. The work is eminently practical and 


compl te, 


CHEATED FOR YEARS. 

Prejudice will Cheat us Often if We Let It. 

You will be astonished to find how largely 
you are influenced in every way by unreasoning 
prejudice. In many eases you will also find that 
the prejudice has swindled you, or rather, madé 
you swindle yourself. A case in illustration: 
“IT have been a constant user of Grape-Nuts 


%5 


for nearly three years,” says a correspondent, 
“and I am happy to say that I am well pleased 
with the result of th experiment, for such it 
has been. 

“Seeing your advertisement in almost all of 
the periodicals, I for a long time looked upon 1! 
as a hoax. But after years of suffering with 
gaseous and bitter eructations from my stomach, 
together with more or less loss of appetite ané 
Hesh, 1 concluded to try Grape Nuts food for @ 
little time and note the result. 

“T found it delicious, and it was not long til 
I began to experience the beneficial effects. My 
stomach resumed its normal state, the eruct® 


tions and bitterness both ceased and I hav 
gained all my lost weight back. 

“T am so well satisfied with the result that 
so long as I may live and retain my reasd! 


Grape-Nuts shall constitute quite a portion 
my daily food.” Name given by Postum 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous Jittl 
book “The Road to Wellville.” 
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Compasses, Rubber Erasers, Etc. 





A SCHOOL LAW FOR CHICAGO. 


Chicago is just now working out under the 


interested eyes of her sister cities, a great num- 
ber of the problems which have sprung lion- 
like upon American municipalities, and which 
they must solve in some way forthwith. They 
cannot wait for the slow finger of experience to 
point the way; they must act. 

Among these problems pressing upon Chicago, 
none is more important than that of a proper 
organization of her great school system. That 
this is not grossly mismanaged is not due in 
any way to the school law—but is due to the 
personality of the people who are now at the 
helm. 
of a superintendent, the 
board could not easily hold him responsible for 
if the school board should 
heeome political or corrupt, there is nothing in 


Should the schools pass under the charge 
weak or inefticient 


his short comings; 


the law to prevent that body from mismanaging 
and debaueching the school system to advance 
interests of its members, or to 
serve political ends. 

What the city needs is a law 


the personal 


so organizing 
the system, and so marking out the powers and 
duties of the various departments that the ex- 
ecutive officials of the 
responsibility 


schools eannot 
for the proper performance of 


their duties, and that a board cannot, for polit- 


escape 


ical or other advantage, invade the proper pro 
vince of the skilled heads of departments. 

The board, under such plan of organization, 
might be appointed, as now, or its members 
might be elected by the people from the city at 
The voters of 
expressed themselves 


large. that city have already 
as to which of these sys- 
tems they prefer. 

Under an organization along the best lines, 
it ought not to be possible, without the approval 
of the board: 

To spend money, except in small amounts or 
for routine matters already authorized. 
or dismiss teachers; 

To adopt text-books; 


To ele et, promote, 


To adopt plans for school houses. 

It ought not to be possible, without the rec 
ommendation of the superintendent of schools: 

To elect, promote, or (usually) to dismiss 
teachers: 

To adopt text-books; 

To adopt plans for school houses. 

The board should determine the general scope 
of courses of study; the superintendent and his 
assistants should, upon the lines laid down by 
the board, prepare these courses and put them 
Into effect. 

The superintendent of schools should not be 
merely a superintendent of instruction, but in 
reality f schools, with duties 
ind responsibilities in the material and financial 
departments of administration, as well as in 
matters of instruction. He 


a superintendent « 


should be the re- 


sponsible with and 


responsibilities not unlike in scope to those of 


tr 


educational expert powers 


he superintendent of a great business enter- 
Prise, or the president of a college or univer- 
sity, or the general manager of a railway. He 
should be chosen for a term long enough to per- 


mt hin to carry out his educational policies; 
Na school system this requires time. 


USE THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


Eagle Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Steel Pens. Colored Pencils and Crayons, 
Send for samples and prices to the 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, New York. 
















The building depart- 
ment should be organ- 
ized under a responsi- 
ble head, directly 
charged with getting 
the best plans and se- 
curing the best 
struction of school 
houses, as well as with 
getting efficient service 
in the department of 
repairs and from jan- 
itors and engineers. 

There are many oth- 
er points, the matter of 
the pensioning, retire- 
ment, ete., of teachers, 
for instance, which 
might be covered in 
such “ law, or in a sep- 
arate law. 


ion 


con- 


The foregoing items, 
however, are vital, and 
any proper school law 
for cities must provide 
for them, fixing defin- 
itely the 
powers 


respective 
duties of 
the board and its paid executive heads of de- 
partments—tixing these so definitely that there 


misunderstanding, 


and 


will be no and can be no 
shirking. 

The last this went before the 
Illinois legislature, a commission of gentlemen 
recommended a plan generally acknowledged to 
have been too centralized 


time matter 


a large number of 
teachers, and their friends, opposed any plan 
centralizing authority and fixing responsibility. 
Through this fire of cross purposes the schools 
failed to get any relief, though good school leg- 
islation has seldom needed. It is 
to be hoped that better councils will prevail 
this winter and that Chicago will get a law 
both just and effective 


cities. 


been more 


an example to other 


Massachusetts. O. B. Martin, seeretary of 
the State Board of Education has submitted the 
annual report of the Board to the legislature. 
He makes the following recommendations for 
improvement of the school system: 

That the 
ened. 

That 
unified under the lead 
of the secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

That the minimum 
length of the high 
school year be fixed at 
38 weeks. 

That the 
teachers be increased; 
that retirement funds 
for teachers be 
more general. 

That a third year in 
the normal schools be 
used half for practice 
under active school con- 


terms of evs ning schools be length 


the educational forees of the state be 









wages of 


made 


Chicago 





HADIES PHYSIOLOGY 


In this little book narcotics are treated 
from the athletic standpoint. 
Courtney, the coach for Cornell Crew, gives 
his opinion on narcotics in the training house. 
Letters from Captain McBride of the Yale 
Football Team, and Captain Edwards of the 
Princeton ’99 Football Team, give their opin- 
on narcotics. 
Van Etten, of the New York Central and 
Hudson River R. R., tells in ashort letter, 
their policy with regard to employment, or 
continuing in employment, those who are 
known to be in the habit of drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. 
treated in letters from Arctic explorers. 
eral Francis V. Greene, who commanded the 
second Manila expedition, writes on the effect 
of alcohol in the tropics. 

Treatise on first aid to the injured, con- 
tagious diseases, care of the teeth, effects of 
cleanliness, etc. 











UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


27 WEST 253d ST., NEW YORK 





Dodge’s Geographies 
g ph 
ODGE’S Geographies are the work of an author of the 
D very widest experience as a student and a teacher. 
They represent the best and the most modern ideas 
in regard to the teaching of geography. They treat phys- 
ical. political, and commercial geography side by side, thus 
bringing out their mutual dependence and relation and 
emphasizing cause and effect in determining life conditions, 
industries, and commerce. 
and the diagrams are far superior to any that have been 
used in school geographies in this country. 
RAND, McNALLY @ CO. 
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A letter from 


General Superintendent 


The subject of alcohol is also 
Gen- 





ditions, and half for intensive study on one or 
two subjects to improve the scholarship. That 
a state normal school be established to qualify 
teachers for high schools. 

That the office of school superintendent be 
made more attractive by extension of authority 
and greater security of tenure. 

That music be made a more substantial study 
in the high schools. 

That the study of physiology and hygiene be 
broadened to include the hygiene of the home 
and public hygiene. 

That the teachers of each town and city or- 
ganize themselves for the study of school prin- 
ciples and practice. 

Menomonie, Wis. Four districts in Dunn 
county will consolidate and erect a large grad- 
ed school. Four departments will be estab- 
lished to care for the 200 children, and the 
school will draw $300 from the state annually. 
Senator J. H. Stout, founder of the State Man- 
val Training School, has guaranteed the dis- 
tricts that the expense incurred during the first 
five years will not exceed that under the present 
methods. 





The illustrations, the maps, 


New York 










































WHERE SCHOOL BOOKS ARE 
BOUGHT. 


A Firm that Aims at Economy in Supplying Text- 
Books. 

The educational publishing business is inter- 
esting and attractive not only in the art of book 
making, but in the various phases which arise 
in the channels of distribution and sale of text- 
books. 

A western firm attributes its rapid growth in 
recent years to the attention it has given to 
the money waste in school books. It has simply 
promoted the feature and thereby 
established itself in a distinctive and laudable 
enterprise and in that it has also radiated the 
benefits of economy to the school authorities 
who have dealt with it. 

Teachers, superintendents and school boards 
have found it to their advantage to buy their 
books from the firm of Hall & McCreary, Chi- 
cago, because it furnishes the books of all pub- 
lishers, thus saving them the trouble of making 
separate orders and the extra expense of having 
beoks from different publishers sent in separate 
packages. 

Frequently the firm is in a position to supply 
slightly used books, guaranteed to be in good 
condition, at a saving of 40 per cent. Its stock 
of used and new text-books is said to be one of 
the largest assortments in the country. The 
manager of Hall & McCreary recently stated 
that the number of old books purchased from 
superintendents and school boards by his firm 
is probably larger than that purchased by any 
other firm in their line. 

“We issue a catalog of the text-books ‘We 
continued the 


economy 


want to buy,’” manager, “that 
gives the prices we pay for books and another 
of the school books of all publishers with our 
selling prices for both new and second-hand 
stock; also a Speaker catalog and a price list 
of Keys, Teachers’ Manuals and Translations 
for the use of teachers. We can say without 
boast that we are unquestionably the largest gen 
eral mail order firm in the school book business 
in Chicago.” 

The Hall & McCreary firm was established 
four years ago and the field it has carved out 
for itself has demonstrated the fact that the 
question of economy in school books is largely 
met in that the prices are exceptional, and also 
in that the product of several publishing houses 
The firm’s offices 


and 266 


is supplied in one shipment. 
and stock rooms are located at 261 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Baton Rouge, La. The Louisiana State 
Board of Education recently held a meeting to 
arrange for the advertising for bids for books 


to be furnished to the state during the next 
four years. Bids will be received until noon, 


February 9. The bids will be opened March 
20, and the books adopted on the same date. 

It was provided in a resolution that the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education shall make 
a careful examination of the books submitted 
for adoption, and that the State 
ent of Education shall invite a critical examin- 
ation of the books by five competent educators 


Superintend- 


who are engaged in school work within the 
state, and to make a report of the result of the 
examination to the Board. The resolution fur- 
ther provides that sample copies of all books 
submitted for adoption shall be furnished the 
State Superintendent of Education. The detail 
contract between the state and parties submit- 
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bids 





ting for state 


adoption for school- 
books has been made 
publie. 

Cleveland, Q. A A.: 


Clark, 
writing, has 
mended that the board 


supervisor of 
recom- 
discard the _ vertical 
and 
ecom plet e 


writing system 
made a 
change in the copy 
books now used in the 
schools. 

Youngstown, O. The 
free text-book 
has been introduced in 


the schools. The board 


has requested 


system 


parents 
to sign a release to all 
books now used by the 
children in the schools. 
It is hoped that the 
first cost of introduc- 
ing the will 
thus be lessened mati 
rially. 

Marion. The board 
will adopt a new text 
book in arithmetic. 

Supt. Jacoby, of Mil- 
ton, Mass., that 
the Nichol’s arithme 
ties which he has had 


in his schools for a vear 


system to us. 


savs 


and a half sre “a series 
of great educational 
value.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The free text-book plan 
is being tried out in 
one of the schools. Last fall the board included 
an appropriation of $500 in its budget for the 
purpose. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has under 
consideration n to buy all text-books 
used in the high schools and to sell them to the 
students at cost. In the past the school de- 
partment has informed the book dealers of the 
probable number of books that would be used 
at the beginning of The book- 
dealers, however, fearing that they might pos- 
sibls 
persisted in purchasing less books than were 
needed. The result has been that a number of 
pupils have been found at the beginning of each 
term who were unable to secure books for sev- 
eral The delay in the work of the 
classes and the annoyance caused by this state 
of affairs is prompting the board to act as book- 
seller itself. 

The first bid for the Louisiana text-book adop- 
tion was made by Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Book Six of the new Text-Books of Art Ed- 
ucation Series, published by the Prang Edu- 
cational Company, has just been issued. The 
remaining two books of the series will be ready 
early next summer, so that the entire series can 
be introduced in the schools next fall. 


a pron sitic 


each semester. 


overstock their shelves, have each year 


wet ks. 


COMPENSATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Concluded from page 6 


The per capita cost, based on those enrolled, 
was: in 1902, $11.98; in 1903, $13.94: in 1904, 
$15.39. 

When wages paid to teachers is used as a 
basis in connection with the number enrolled 
the cost per capita in 1902 was $7.61; in 1903, 
$9.17; in 1904, $9.15. 

It will be noted that with the total cost and 
the enrollment as a basis, the expense per cap- 
ita increased $1.96 during the year 1902-1903, 





WE PAY CASH 
FOR SCHOOL 


If you have any school books, new or second- 
hand, in library, basement or garret, at home or at 
school that you would like to sell for CASH, lay 
down this Journal and write to us at once for our 
catalog of ‘‘Text Books We Want to Buy,’”’ which 
gives the cash prices we pay and all other necess- 
ary information. 

Our references are the best, and the following 
is typical of the acknowledgments we receive from 
the thousands of people who have sold their books 


‘Vour check received. Amwell satisted. Thanks.’’ 
It is short, but it means that we give satisfac- 
tion, and we ask for no better endorsement of our 
method of doing business. 
Now bear this in mind—school books soon be- 
come old editions and valueless; 
time to dispose of them is NOW. 


HALL & MCCREARY 


261-266 WABASH AVE. 








BOOKS 


therefore, the 


CHICAGO 








and that the wages as the basis there were but 
fifty-six cents per capita increase and that dur- 
ing 1903-1904 the former was $1.45 and _ the 
latter 98 cents per capita. 

During the year 1903-1904 the county super 
intendents of Wisconsin issued 7181 regular and 
644 limited certificates; that there were em- 
ployed under their supervision 992 normal school 
graduates; that 250 university and college peo- 
ple were teaching in counties and that 10,259 
teachers were required. It is presumed from 
these figures that about 1,200 held first and see- 
ond grade certificates from previous years and 
that there is no over supply of certificated teach- 
ers. It is understood that the above figures re 
late to schools under the supervision of county 
superintendents and that city schools are not 
included. 

The greatest defects in the rural school sys 
tem of Wisconsin and the consequent low wages 
paid lies in the utter absence of close and eff 
cient supervision of this class of schools. Many 
of the county superintendents of Wisconsin are 
able men and women having a high regard for 
their work and willing to do their very best te 
industriously and conscientiously bring about 
an ideal condition of the schools under theit 
supervision, but no reasonable man can expect 
that a superintendent, however able or willing, 
ean successfully supervise two hundred teachers 
and that on a salary of eight hundred dollars 4 
year. 

If he has the ability that should be required 
for this office, he can get three times the salary 
in other lines of work and he feels compelled 
to seek another and a more renumerative pro 
fession. 


Do not sit up nights correcting errors of 
your pupils. Sit up during the day and avoid 
them.—S. LL. Heeter, Grammar Grade Super 
visor, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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|| New Banks || | 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stone, LL. D., former Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass. A new edition brought down to 1904 by Walter H. Cushing, 
A. M., Principal of High School, Framingham, Mass., formerly assistant 
in History in Harvard University. 274 pages, cloth. Price, 85 cents. 
Thompson, Brown & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

To write the history of a nation that will give a clear outline of all 
important events without loading it with a mass of non-essential details, 
requires original judgment and a trained historical sense. This is a 
work of moderate extent, but it shows well the development of the gov- 
ernment and the people of England. There are more pretentious his- 
tories that will not leave on the mind of the student or reader so clear an 
impression of the succession and relation of important events. It has good 
maps, convenient chronological events, synopsis for review and extended 
lists of-works of reference for students who wish to make a more exhaus- 
tive study along special lines. 


The Felmley & Shutts Arithmetics. Book I. 


By David Felmley, President of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, and George C. Shutts, Teacher of Mathematics, Whitewater, Wis., 
State Normal School. 96 pages. Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, 
New York. 

Abstract mathematical processes are compared to a set of instru- 
ments that have no particular value in themselves; while the concrete 
problems, if well chosen, represent the wants of society to supply which 
the instruments are used. All the instruments must have for its object 
rapidity and accuracy in operations. It is practice, not theory, that is 
required. Mental discipline, the development of thought power is re- 
garded as only a “by-product.” Only so much of theory should be in- 
troduced as will tend to the attainment of skill as quickly as possible. 
Training in reasoning is not the primary aim. It is on this plan that 
this book, the first of a proposed series, is written. The student is to 
have things to correct, rules with which to measure and tools and mate- 
rial for practice work. Tables and fundamental facts are to be commit- 
ted to memory early while the verbal memory is the best. The first 
half of the book is intended to be completed in the second year. Part 
two in the third year. Exercises are numerous and well arranged. The 
plan of the book strikes us very favorably. 

Graded Song Book. 


Part One. For Primary and Intermediate Grades. By William H. 
Lawrence, Principal of the W. H. Ray School, Chicago, Co-editor of 
the Riverside Song Book, ete. 169 pages. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A noble theme should be worthily handled and seriously studied. 
This idea has plainly guided and controlled the author of the “Graded 
Song Book.” The music of Franz Abt, Carl Betz, A. F. M. Custance is 

French, German, Swiss, Swabian folksongs, old Scotch and 
English melodies, dear to the hearth and home, are numerous. It is 
noticeable that Stephen C. Foster’s “Old Folks at Home” has been 
classed as an American folksong. Not a bad classification, for does not 
“Way Down Upon the Swanee Ribber” voice a strong primal feeling? 
A variety of movements and modulation appears in the music, while not 
many high notes are found. 





prominent. 


This lessens the chances of hopelessly 
straining the flexible yet tender voices of children. 

The songs do not belittle the music. There age “many lyrics from 
the world’s great poets; many songs that appeal strongly to child-life, 
and many that are suited to the special occasions usually celebrated. A 
marked feature, however, is the great numbers of songs embodying the 
myth, legend and fable.” 

In his delightful series “Poems of Places,” H. W. Longfellow was 
every now and then forced to express the associations closely linked with 
some famous spot in verse of his own. The theme had been overlooked 


by others. The same need has occurred in the preparation of these pages, 
as the author has in instances, supplemented verse with his own music; 
in others, musie with his own verse. 


El Cautivo de Dona Mencia. (Spanish.) 
sy R. Dietz De La Cortina, B. A. 
lam R. Jenkins, New York. 


59 pages. Price, 35 cents. Wil- 


_ Since the acquisition of our new possessions from Spain there has 
en a growing demand for Spanish in our colleges and universities. 
The present little volume, which comes as a partial answer to this de- 
mand, one of a collection of five contemporaneous authors. The 
hotes ar 


so copious that any student who has learned the Spanish gram- 
mar will be able to follow the text with but little difficulty. We trust 
that this serious of the present writers in Spain will be followed by a 
collection of the old masters such as Calderon and De Vega. 












The material in the 


Cyr Readers 


has been approved by the CALI- 
FORNIA STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION for exclusive use 
in the schools of the state. 








For several years the Cyr Readers have met the 
most exacting ‘demands of the class-room, Today 
they are enthusiastically endorsed by thousands of 
teachers and superintendents. Among their many 
admirable characteristics which have led to this re- 


markable popularity the following may be mentioned: 






The books stand for a defi- 
nite and high purpose. They 
teach a love of good reading 
and an appreciation of all that 
is best in our literature. 


















The spirit of the author is felt 
in every volume, unifying the 
series and making it some- 
thing more than a scrapbook 
collection of literary material. 


The pupil is led by carefully 
graded steps over a very wide 
field of English and American 
literature, from Shakespeare 


and Milton to Longfellow and 
Whittier. 











Although the study of litera- 
ture is the guiding thought of 
the series there are many sel- 
ections dealing with nature 
and child life. 


A Representative Opinion 


Dimon H. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich.: We are 
using the Cyr books as basal readers in the first four grades of our 


Training School. This is sufficient evidence of the fact that we believe 
them to have no superiors for this work. 








-_—— 


GINN & COMPANY Pubitshers 


Address: 328-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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HOW TO EDUCATE. 
BY A. R. McCOOK, SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ELMA, IOWA. 

The inimitable philosopher Mr. Dooley re- 
cently reconstructed the old adage which says 
that you may lead a horse to water but you 
can not make him drink. His version is that 
you may send a boy to college but you cannot 
make him think. We may doubt whether Mr. 
Dooley wishes to say that some minds are in- 
capable of thinking or that he implies that our 
educational systems are incapable of stimulat- 
ing thought. However, it will be well for us 
as teachers to assume that all minds are capa- 
ble of thinking, to some extent at least. And 
if we do we are led seriously to question our 
methods of education. But before we can in- 
telligently decide whether our methods are good 
or bad we must determine what an education 
In other words, what is the object 
of teaching? 

Allow me to offer 
some definitions of ed- 


is to be. 


ucation in the form of 
quotations to illustrate 
the kind of an educa- 
tion I wish to present. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 
a recent speech, said: 
“Sturdy self respecting 
morality, a readiness 
to do the rough work 
of the world without 
flinching, and at the 
oame time an instant 
response to every call of brotherly love and 
neighborly kindness—these qualities must rest 
at the foundation of good citizenship here in 
this republic if it is to achieve the greatness 
hoped for it among the nations of mankind.” 

A beautiful thought surely—one which should 
be observed by nations as well as by individuals. 

Wm. J. Bryan has said: “It should be remem- 
bered that the object of education is not the 
production of a scholar merely, but the produc- 
tion of a man, and a man has a heart as well as 
a head. The moral element in education ean- 
not be neglected without infinite danger to the 
student and to society.” 

If this kind of an education is to be achieved, 
we as teachers must do something more than 
teach rules and formulas. They may be one of 
the means, but they never should be the end 
of education. It is because the mental training 
of so many stops with the mere accumulation 
of facts that we so often hear the strangely 
contradictory term “educated fool.” 

To educate is to make something more of 
the intellect than a mere encyclopedia. The 
educated man or woman is more than an ambu- 
lating dictionary or a portable reference library. 
You might put all the facts in the universe 
into one head—if such a thing were possible 
and the result would be but a human parrot 
with a mind of undeveloped thinking power. 

It is the ability to think which, in some wavy 
or other, must be inculeated in every mind be- 
fore it ean receive the higher and nobler edu- 
cation—the education of the heart and of the 
soul. But for a system of education to stop as 
soon as the mind is trained to think is a dan- 
gerous experiment, for not until it can think 
do the great possibilities of the human intellect 
open before it, and these possibilities are often 
as great for evil as for good. 

The great problem in education then is how 
to direct the mind towards what is useful and 
good, not only for the possessor but for society 
as well. 

Seneca, the great philosopher and _ teacher 
said: “It is not for school but for life we learn.” 
This is the student’s side. However, a slight 
change will express the teacher’s side 
for school but teach. 





it is not 


And this 


for life we 
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thought the true teacher has ever in mind. The 
instructor who is satisfied with the mere assim- 
ilation by the pupil of the facts in a text book 
falls far short of being a real teacher. Surely 
something more than classroom routine with its 
prosiac text-book guidance ig necessary if the 
pupil is to be materially aided in his ability to 
deal successfully with the great problems of 
life. True, routine and text-books are necessary, 
but they are not enough. 

It will be easier, perhaps, to point out the 
defects of our educational system by calling 
attention to some of the bad results. If our 
educational system lacks one thing more than 
another it lacks the power to break down false 
social ideas, and to inculeate in the mass of 
the people correct ideas of what is right, what 
is justice and what is honorable. 

In the effort to teach rules of grammar and 
arithmetic the Golden Rule is forgotten. In 
the strenuous efforts made to develop a love of 
knowledge merely for its own sake no effort 
is made to develop a spirit of brotherly love for 
mankind’s sake. And some how or other, either 
unconsciously on the 
pupils and teacher there is developed a false 
idea of social equality. Manual labor is too 
often frowned upon and only the mental work 
is considered honorable. 


consciously or part of 


Consequently the 
many who have not the ability to perform men- 
tal work that is of any use to the world, become 
but driftwood—useless shams who are depen 
dent upon others who have learned to appreciate 
the value and the dignity of labor. 

And these false ideas are the ones which if 
indulged in too long will make an aristocracy 
socially as well as politically—of any democra- 
ev. They are as false and far more pernicious 
than was the philosophy of the ancients, which 
taught that the earth was flat and at the edge 
was a jumping off place filled with awful mon- 
sters, for such ideas are in themselves monsters 
more: horrible than any which the imagination 
of a savage ever conceived. 

“Have T pictured a high ideal of education? 
I hone that T have. Ts it a hard one to realize? 
Possibly. but it is not impossible and its real- 
ization is one for which it is well worth striv- 
ing. And it is only the cowards or the faint 
hearted who fall by the way or give up in de- 
spair. Those who are truly teachers press on in 
spite of difficulties until the goa] is reached, and 
splendid reward—the knowledge of duty well 
done forms their laurel crown. 


TEXT-BOOK ADOPTIONS. 
Toronto, Can. 
been banished from the 


Longfellow’s Evangeline has 
schools of British Co- 
lumbia because it is claimed the poem is becom- 
ing stale with the teachers and is tainted with 
an anti-British spirit. 

Galesburg, Tl. Jordan, Kellogg & Heath’s 
Animal Studies has been adopted. Chaney’s 
United States History and Trotter’s Commer- 
cial Geography have been adopted on trial for 
high school use. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Manual of Phonogranhy 
has replaced the “Phonographic Amanuenis” as 
shorthand text-book in the high school. Both 
books are published by the Phonographic Insti- 
tute, Cleveland. Musselman’s Practical Book- 
keening has been adonted for night school use. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Well’s Essentials of Alge- 
bra published by D. C. Heath & Co. has been 
recommended for adoption for high school use. 
Adoption of Moore’s Commercial Arithmetic has 
been confirmed. 

Nashville, Tenn. Lockwood & Emerson’s 
rhetoric, Milne’s larger algebra adopted for high 
school use. 

Pittsfield, Mass. Quiney’s Word List and 
Gordy’s History of the United States adopted 
for use in the grammar grades, 


Racine, Wis. Southworth’s 
adopted for use in the eighth grade. 

New Castle, Pa. A supply of Webster’s Ip. 
ternational Dictionaries has been purchased by 
the board. F 

Oshkosh, Wis. 
Literature Readers and 
metic adopted. 

Toledo, O. Dodge’s Geographies, published 
by Rand, McNally & Co., have been adopted ty 
replace the Natural Geographies. 

St. Paul, Minn. Das Deutsche Buch, pub. 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., adopted for high 
school use. 

Winona, Minn. On recommendation of the 
teachers’ committee the following books haye 
been adopted for use of the students at the 
high school: Brigham’s Geology, Adams’ Com. 


Arithmetics 


Revised edition of Lights to 


Walsh’s New Arith. 


mercial Geography and James’ and Sandford’s 
Civies. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Wells’ Essentials of Alge. 
bra, published by D. C. Heath & Co., have beep 
adopted for high school use. 

New York, N. Y. Cuyas’ Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish Dictionary, published by 
1). Appleton & Co., 
schools. 

Jersey City, N. Adopted Gibbs’ Natural 
Primer, published by the American Book Co, 

Ann Harbor, Mich. 
Correspondence adopted temporarily 
school use. 

Des Moines, Ia. Sanford’s Government in 
State and Nation, adopted for the high schools 

Toledo, O. Adopted Dodge’s Geographies. 


adopted for use in the high 


Altmeyer’s Commercial 


for high 


FAILING EYESIGHT. 
Caused by Improper Food. 

Writers who live sedentary lives and who us 
coffee are apt to be troubled by faulty vision, 
which they usually attribute to overwork. That 
they are sometimes mistaken is proved by th 
following 
man: 


statement from an old newspaper 

“For nearly 40 vears I have earned my living 
with the pen. A few years ago I began to suf 
fer from occasional ‘blind spells.’ My visio 
frequently became obscured by what may bk 
called kaleidoscopic blurs, in which constantl) 
float 
before my eyes, making it impossible for me t 
work while they lasted. 


changing figures like wheels, stars, ete., 
They were usually fol 
lowed by dull, heavy headaches. 

“My physicians, two of them, advised me that 
my eyes had become weakened by overwork. | 
consulted an oculist, but he could not discover 
the cause of the trouble. I bought stronger 
glasses but they did not help me. 

“Last summer, while living temporarily in 
boarding house, I found the very weak coffee 
thing to complain of, till suddenly I discovered 
that my ‘blind spells’ were becoming less fre 
quent. I then satisfied myself by experiments 
that it was coffee that was deranging my opti 
nerves. 

“A friend advised me to try Postum coffe, 
and although I had no faith in it, I began ® 
In three days time the ‘blind spells’ comr 
Going back to the old coflte 
the ‘blind spells’ returned. I am entirely satit 
fied that coffee was the cause of the ailment, am 
that Name given b 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a Coffee is a narcotic the’ 
breaks down the cells in the nerve centers at 
unless nature succeeds in repairing the damag 
each day, disease and distress follows in som 
one or more organs. It may be the eyes in 0m 
stomach and bowels in another, heart or kidneys 
in another and yet each effected from the sam 
The sure way to certainly kno 
is to quit coffee 10 days and use Postum. 
the disease begins to disappear you have the key 
to your puzzle. 


use it. 


pletely ceased. 


Postum was its cure.” 


reason. 


cause, coffee. 
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— woOOD BLOCK FLOORING FOR SCHOOLS. 
ws Ip. School house construction is receiving more 
ised by attention now than it ever has in the past. This 
F attention is not only confined to the matter of 

ghts to architectural design and interior orientation 
Arith- but also to the matter of the most advantageous 


building materials. 
Among these, the English system of wood- 


iblished : , . ; 
block flooring has received favorable attention. 


ypted to er ; 5 
For instance, the city of Boston, slow and care- 
h, put ful in adopting anything new and untried, read- 
’ )- ‘ ° . . . 
‘or higl ily discerned its advantages. After equipping 
one school building it ordered the block flooring 
for five more. 
1 of the lor nN j ‘ ; ‘ ; 
ks tun It is primarily noiseless and fire-proof. Being 
AS ave ° . 
oi th indestructable and impervious to dry rot, ver- 
yg ( ; ; ° a i ° 
i Cen min, dirt or disease germs, it is absolutely sani- 
s ) }- 
’ tary. 
ndford’s 7 y ‘ : ‘ 
[his system of securing a solid wood surface 
f Al without nailing can be applied to any construc- 
O A lge- 5 ‘ . . > 
wet tion of floor beams. Every block is firmly and 
ave peen e ° 
completely anchored to the concrete foundation 
-Englis by a bituminous compound which not only 
- English 


serves as a damp and vermin proof course, but 
forms also a key, binding the wood floor and the 
conerete foundation into one solid, immovable, 


ished by 
the high 


Noten and unshrinkable structure. It is the most ser- 
le Ca viceable flooring now known to the building 
menenia trade and embodies the following advantages : 
for high (1) Its entire simplicity. 


(2) Absolute 


stances. 


rigidity under any cireum- 


nment in 
h schools. 


aphies. 


(3) Adaptable in blocks of any size, and in 


any woe vd. 


d who us 
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(4) Great variety of 
patterns possible. 

(5) Especially suit- 
ed to large areas, base- 
ments, schools, armor- 
ies, ete. 

(6) <Affords beauti- 
fully smooth surface 
for dancing and other 
purposes. 

(7) Sanitary, noise- 
less, damp-proof, rot- 
proof and fire-resisting. 

The following is one 





oF any testimonals | INDESTRUCTIBLE. Perfectly Solid. Noiseless and 
ae es ; Fire-Proof. Possessing complete sanitary advantages of 


American Museum of 
Natural History, 
77th Street and 8th 
Avenue. 

New York, October 9, 
1902. 

Mr. J. G. Wilson, 3 W. 


29th Street, New 
York. 
Dear Sir: I take 


pleasure in stating that 
we have used several 
thousand feet of your 
Wood-Block Flooring 
in various parts of the 
building, especially in 
work-rooms and other 
places where it is sub- 
jected to unusually 
hard treatment, and in 
all cases we have found 
it equal to the emer- 
gency. In several rooms 
in the basement it has 
been laid directly upon 
the concreting, and it 
is subjected to the moisture arising from the 
subsoil. In the tanner’s room particularly it is 
subjected to this moisture from below, and to 
the moisture from wet skins from above. 

I know of no instance of the blocks having 
become loosened, and during my directorship 
we have not spent a dollar on repairs. 

The floors, being laid in a public institution, 
are open for inspection at any time. 

Very respectfully yours, 


H. C. Bumpus, Director. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 
Racine, Wis. The contract for 20,000 pencil 
tablets and 20,000 ink tablets has been let to the 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
ink tablets are sold to the pupils at 4¢ each; 
the pencil tablets at 1e each. 





Holden Book Covers on Text Books 


Testify to the Desire and Accomplishment of Economy and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom. 


Holden Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


On each teacher’s desk testify to the fact that the old proverb, “A Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine,” is still remembered by School Board Members, 
Superintendents and Principals of Schools. 


The “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


has been adopted by over 1500 School Boards and is considered by a// as a nec- 
essity wherever free books or supplementary readers are furnished 


SAMPLES ARE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


No School Building Can Be Perfect 


Unless furnished with the . 


English System 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 












imperviousness to dry rot, vermin, dirt and disease germs. 


It is used in all ‘the Board’’ schools in England and has 
been recently laid in several fine school buildings on this side. 
It is not expensive. 


Ad¢ress for full particulars, 


JAS. G. WILSON 


3 WEST 29th ST., NEW YORK. 


SAMPLES FREE. 






HE 


MFG. CO. 


Books on Bolts. 


It would hardly seem likely that a catalogue 
devoted to Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Supplies 
would interest the school public, and yet there 
is not a manual training instructor in the coun- 
try who would not find much valuable informa- 
tion in Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co.’s latest 
catalogue. It is a well bound, substantial vol- 
ume, abounding in illustrations, numerical and 
dimensional data, prices, ete. 

A large variety of articles, such as trucks, 
scales, shovels, ash cans, water buckets, mops 
and mop handles are listed under the heading 
of supplies. In fact if there is such a thing 
as school-housekeeping then ail the paraphar- 
nalia and utensils required under that heading 
may be found here. 

Address Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New 
York City, for catalogue. 










M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 


the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 





The Right Case For It. 
Teacher: “Sammy, in the sentence, ‘I have 
a book,’ what is the case of the pronoun ‘I’ ?” 
Sammy (promptly): “Nominative case.” 
Teacher: “Next boy, tell me in what case to 
put the noun ‘book.’ ” 


Next Boy (thoughtfully): “Bookcase.” 


Keep Off the Grass. 

The lawn in front of a schoolhouse in a small 
eastern city bore, even in the winter time, the 
conspicuous sign “Keep off the Grass.” 

A new school director going to the school- 
house, and being in a hurry, started to walk 
across the grass lawn but was stopped by the 
janitor, who remonstrated with him. 

“What difference does it make?’ asked the 
school director, “the grass is half dead anyway.” 

“Sure, and what if it is?’ responded the in- 
dignant guardian of the school grounds, “if yez 
had a sick friend would yez be takin’ a walk on 
his stomach ?” 


“How many school directors can you count 
on for the measure?” 

“T don’t know just yet,” replied the superin- 
tendent, “but there are four I can figure on.” 





Seine Auffaffung. 


Lehrer: ,Morik, fannit 
du mir fagen, watum Adam 
und va aus Paradies ver- 
jtofen wurden 2?” 

Sdiiter (Sohn eines 
Hausbefigers): , Weil fie 
feine Wtiete bezablten.” 

¢ + receive samples that 
Sm zoologijden Garten. P 

Profefjor: ,Kdunen denn 
Die Fifde aud riecdhen ?” 

Kandidat: ,Gewif, wenn 
fie nicht mebr frifch find !“ 


New History. 

Johnson: “You remember Daubin’s new 
school history that they went about praising to 
the skies?” 

Thompson: 

Johnson: 
tee hung it.” 


“Ves,” 


“Well, that was where the commit- 


Student’s Tribulations. 

College Student: “The professor of the his- 
tory class believes I’m a jackass. What will the 
professor of zoology think of me!” 

Gymnastics. 
“Can I show your School Board 
something in gymnastic goods?” 

Superintendent: “Our janitor is the only 
real gymnast we have. Consult him. 


Salesman: 


An Accident. 


A schoolmarm once who was antique 
Daubed lots of rouge upon her chique, 
But by mistake 
She made a brake 
And got a little on her bique. 


The pupils saw the crimson strique 
And laughed until they all grew wique. 
om 
The teacher saw 
What made them “Haw!” 
And vanished with a fearful shrique. 





An inspector, explaining to a class that the 
land of the world was nof continuous, said to 
the boy who happened to be standing nearest to 
him: 

“Now, could your father walk around the 
world ?” 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he’s broken his leg,” 
gether unlooked-for response. 


was the alto- 





A Proposition. 


“Give you a ride to the schoolhouse? 


I won’t get there for half an hour.” 


“Well, couldn’t you stop in and tell the teacher I couldn’t help being late?”—( Puck.) 





After a person has once used Dixon’s Lead Pencils he will use no 
other. It pays to stick to a good thing when you find it. That is why 
it will pay you to use 


DIXON’S 


in your schools in preference to any others. 
nomical because they last the longest. 
mark. Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and you will 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 















AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


They are the most eco- 
They make a good see-able 


will surprise you. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Corrected. 

Little Elsie—The horse was goin’ 

Mother—Don’t forget your “g,” Elsie. 

Little Elsie—Gee, the horse was goin’. 

Able to Suggest One. 

“The human body,” said the lecturer on anat- 
omy, the 
in existence. It 


absolutely 


“is most perfect machine 
that it could 


ever be improved upon, when considered in its 


is inconceivable 


relation to its environment, and its adaptability 
to the purposes for which it was created.” 

“With all due respect, professor,” interrupted 
the tall, gaunt, spindle-shanked member of the 
class, “I think I could mention a possible im- 
provement.” 

“Indeed?” said the lecturer, visibly nettled 
at the young man’s presumption. “Pray, what 
improvement would you suggest, sir?” 

“T think the shin bone ought to have been 
located at the back part of the leg instead of 
the front.” 

A Question of Sex. 

Gen. Rockwood Hoar tells of a town in Mas 
sachusetts where it is the custom after a flag- 
raising at the schoolhouse, to have an exhibition 
of drawings by the pupils upon subjects whieh 
had been studied during the year. 

It appears that on one occasion the teacher 
of the school in question had suggested to the 
youngsters that they submit a drawing of Ply- 
mouth Rock, as their imagination drew it. 

The pupils tackled the task at once, that is, 
all except one little chap, who evinced consider 
able hesitation. The teacher observing this, 
asked: 

“Well, William, what is the difficulty ?” 

“Please,” said the youngster, “what do you 
want me to draw, ma’am, a hen or a rooster?” 









we Command Attention. 


A School Board Member who reads the 
School Board Journal can always com- 

mand attention, because he is always 

well and correctly informed. 


Subscription price, $1 per year. | 


Address WM. GEO. BRUCE, Milwaukee, Wis. | NEW YORK. 


J 


| Judson and Bender’s 
Reed and Kello 
Hutchinson’s 


—— 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 


gg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishes 


SOSTON. OHIOCAGO, 


A 
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of the kind in the world. Nearly 


Reptiles, Natural Wonders, etc. 


s, etc. 
dgueational value is wonderful. 


people. 75,000,000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. Assorted as desired, ; 
2 cents each for isor more; 100 for $1.80. Send 50 cents for fine collection of 25 Common Birds ot 
(of your state if desired) or 25 Game Birds, or 25 Bird Homes, or 25 Game, or 25 Fruits, or 25 Plants, 
or 25 Flowers, or 25 Animals, or 25 Gems, Gem Minerals, Ores, Coals and Corals, or 25 Insects, 
Butterflies, Moths and Shells, or 25 Fishes, and Mushrooms, or 25 Miscellaneous. 


Beautiful velour portfolio free with each set. 
and catalogue of pictures and publications. 


GEORGE F. GUM & CO., ART DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS, 742 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SS 


OFFICIAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


By W. Clement Moore. 


The teachers of a district should be encour- 
aged always to hold at least monthly or semi- 
monthly meetings, in order to compare their 
work and progress, to adhere to the course of 
study, to discuss the educational questions at 
large and conditions in the district, to advise 
with each other and seek to improve themselves 
venerally. 

These meetings are a wonderful aid in every 
way, creating renewed interest constantly among 
teachers and causing the general work of all 
the schools to proceed harmoniously. It is not 
that all the the board 
should attend these meetings, but it would be 
an excellent thing 


necessary members of 
for a member to drop in 
occasionally and listen to the educational ques- 
tions of the community as discussed from the 
teach rs’ point of view. 

Reports From Teachers. 
board of should see to it 
that each principal in the district is supplied 
with necessary report blanks to be filled out and 
sent to parents at the close of each week or 
month. Monthly reports are preferable, as they 
will not render the duty irksome to the teacher 
and will allow more time for the proper care 

be employed in their preparation. 


Every education 


They are 
very necessary as reminders to the parents re- 
garding the work their children are doing in 
school. 

They should be honest in every respect in 
their general preparation, and should show as 
nearly as possible an accurate record of each 
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THe BEST 





THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


LONDON 
687 MoeoRN Viaduct. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TORY ANO GENER AG 
orrices 


DERBY, CONN., U 8. A 





A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Lowis, 1904.) , 

Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors. 
direct from nature in natural colors, completely covering the Animal, 
Mineral and Vegetable kingdoms, such as 
Insects, Shells, Trees, Flowers, Plants, Fruits, Gems, Minerals, Fishes, 


he practical use of these pictures in Homes, Private, Parochial, Kin 
dergarten, Primary, Grammar, High Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


Every student, teacher, school, public library and home should have them, because their 
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child’s scholarship 


and deportment. 
Markings givin 
Only pictures ; Bs 8 8 
1,000 subjects, 7 x 9, photographed EK for excellent, 
y \ 7erye 
irds, Nests, Eggs, Animals, V @G for very 


good, G for good, 
and P for poor, 


has long been recognized by leading educators of to-day. They are very are much better 
nice for rewards of merit, but are of special value to teachers and stu- than oercentage 

dents of Nature Study, Kindergarten and Primary classes, in Language ; percenvag 
Work, Drawing and the Natural Sciences, also beautiful for framing, marks showing 

making friezes, decorating homes, schools, libraries, cozy corners, rustic » . 
figure ratings as 
We are the largest picture house in the world selling direct to the the latter allow 
< / < 
too close a 
comparison by 
Postpaid. . ; 

Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage on sample picture the pupils and 
are not so well 
understood by 


parents. If mem- 
bers when visiting a school would speak en- 
couragingly to pupils regarding the reports 
and the importance of receiving good marks, 
it would add greatly to their effectiveness. 


The Course of Study. 


It is astonishing how many districts are labor- 
ing under a complete absence of any form of a 
course of study. It is just as necessary for a 
school district to have a course of study de- 
sigued to suit its needs as it is for a sick man 
to have a regular diet suitable to his condition. 
Have it prepared by the teachers at one of their 
meetings and passed upon at a future meeting 
of the board. It should be prepared years, 
and should outline the amount of work to be ac- 
complished each year in the several different 
studies, and the requisitions for promotion’ to 
the various grades and classes. In a city the 
course of study may be printed and each teacher 
supplied with a copy, but in country districts 
typewritten and carbon copies may be made at 
practically no expense and a copy placed with 
the principal of each school. 

It may be advisable in some cases to submit 
such a course of study to the experiment of the 
classroom before granting it final adoption. 


Discipline. 


Very often members are sought out by par- 
ents, to make complaints against teachers in re- 
gard to too strict or insutticient discipline as 
well as various other matters, often of no mo- 
ment whatever, but which they may greatly mag- 
nify, from a desire to either create disturbances 


among themselves or in the school. Very often, 
too, members are wont to give too much atten- 


tion to these questions. Usually the parent has 
some personal motive other than the good of the 
school, at the root of the complaint and the 
wise school official will endeavor to sift the mat- 
ter quietly, getting at the truth of the affair be- 
fore taking any action whatever upon the matter. 
Care should be taken in conducting such an in- 
vestigation, not to say anything to anyone that 
will be in any way detrimental to teacher or 
It is always better not to offer any opin- 
ion in such matters as they are 


school. 
seldom to be 
depended upon for vé racity or value. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Chicago, Ill. The committee of principals 
of preparatory schools affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has made a report to Presi- 
dent Harper condemning high school fraterni- 
ties. The committee found but two secondary 
schools of importance which favor secret s0- 
cieties. 

The objections which the committee found to 
the fraternities are as follows: 

They injure the school by dividing it into 
cliques and by bringing into it politics and bad 
morals. 

They cause a decline in the interest and in 
the preparation of school work. 

Unlike college fraternities, 


they are unneces- 






sary, as the students are at home and are too 
young to choose any life outside of the home. 

' They cause jealousy, especially among the 
girls. 

Their standards are different from those set 
up by the school officials and they often can 
offer strong opposition to the policy of the au- 
thorities. 

These objections were amplified with state- 
ments of individual cases where “snobbishness,” 
“school anarchy” and “disinterestedness in 
school work” are shown to have developed. 


New York, N. Y. The New York school au- 
thorities have found a new method for econo- 
mizing school supplies. By a recent modifica-: 
tion of the manual training course, the pupils, 
turn out during class hours a large: variety of 
simple school furnishings and science instru- 
ments. At present only fifty of the five hun- 
dred schools in the city have workshops in which 
this can be done, but all new buildings are being 
provided with equipment. 


THINK IT OVER. 


Something You Can See in Any Restaurant 
or Cafe. 


A physician puts the query : Have you never 
noticed in any large restaurant at lunch or din- 
ner time the large number of hearty, vigorous 
old men at the tables; men whose ages run from 
60 to 80 years; many of them bald and all per- 
haps gray, but none of them feeble or senile? 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as té have 
escaped your observation or comment, but never- 
the less it is an object lesson which means some- 
thing. 

If you will notice what these hearty old fel- 
lows are eating you will observe that they are 
not munching bran ¢rackers nor gingerly pick- 
ing their way through a menu card of new fan- 
gled health foods; on the contrary they seem to 
prefer a juicy roast of beef, a properly turned 
loin of mutton, and even the deadly broiled 
lobster is not altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous old 
age depends upon good digestion and plenty of 
wholesome food, and not upon dieting and an 
endeavor to live upon bran crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks who 
‘eem to believe that meat, coffee, and many other 
good things are rank poisons, but these cada- 
verous, sickly-looking individuals are a walking 
condemnation of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if the stom- 
ach secretes the natural digestive juices in suf- 
ficient quantities any wholesome food will be 
promptly digested; if the stomach does not do 
so, and certain foods cause distress, one or two 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal 
will remove all difficulty, because they supply 
just what every weak stomach lacks, pepsin, 
hydro-chlorie acid, diastase and nux. 

Stuart’s Dsypepsia Tablets do not act upon 
the bowels, and in fact are not strictly a medi- 
cine, as they act almost entirely upon the food 
eaten, digesting it thoroughly, and thus gives a 
much-needed rest and giving an appetite for the 
next meal. 

Of people who travel nine out of ten use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing them to be 
perfectly safe to use at any time and also hav- 
ing found out by experience that they are a 
safeguard against indigestion in any form, and 
eating, as they have to, at all hours and all 
kinds of food, the traveling public for years have 
pinned their ‘faith to Stuart’s Tablets. 

All druggists sell them at 50 cents for full- 
sized packages, and any druggist from Maine to 
California, if his opinion were asked, will say 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the most 
popular and successful remedy for any stomach 
trouble. 
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cerned with the purchase of this line. 
We issue a 


& CO., 


New Home: ’ 


4th Ave. & 13th St. 








St. Louis, 
adjustable desks to the 
two years has been awarded to the 


Mo. The contract for furnishing 
board during the next 
American 
the opinion 


buildings and of the 


School Furniture Company. In 
of the commissioner of 
superintendent of schools, the “Eitherside” 
desk sold by the American School Furniture 
Company is the best desk offered. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The board will replace all 
book covers in use in the 
consignment ordered 
Book Cover Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The committee on sup- 
plies of the Board of Education has made an 
average allotment of 85 cents for each child in 
the elementary schools for text-books, station- 
ery and general supplies. The allotment in de- 
tail per pupil is as follows: 


schools with a new 


from the Holden Patent 


Grammar grades ............5.ee cee 0. Gl OF 
Third and fourth grades................ 65 
First and second grades..............-- 45 
I oie oie des tae unacdeetaeds 30 
Special schools ee 75 


The following resolutions 


the committee: 


were Vv 


adopted | 


Prohibiting principals or teachers from bor- 
rowing or accepting loans of books or other sup- 
plies on account of the schools from contrac- 
tors, publishers or their agents. . 

Reserving the right to serutinize all requisi- 
tions for supplies and striking therefrom any 
book of reference or other article that may be 
deemed to be not absolutely 
welfare of the schools. 


necessary for the 


CLASS PINS 


If interested in Class Pins, write 
charge, 
know what your class colors are, 
will then quote you our lowest net figures. 

We do first-class work only, and at very reasonable prices. 


to us. 


Bunde @ Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, 


MANUAL TRAINING 


TOOLS AND BENCHES 


We have equipped a majority of the more prominent insti- 
tutions throughout the country. We invite correspondence 
with Directors, Purchasing Agents or all who are con- 


roup of small catalogs and circulars, present- 
ing various items of interest and suggest you 


Send for Group No. 1559. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 . 
Block south of Union Square 


OUR SPECIALTY 


We will make 
special and original designs executed in colors. 


and about how many pins you can use; we 


71-75 Wisconsin Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Impressing upon 
orincipals the necessity 
of making requisitions 
for essentials only, “so 
that the may 
not be made to suffer 
for want of the neces- 


schools 


sary books, stationery 
and other articles of 
supplies required for 


use of the pupils. 


Requisitions for sup- 
plies for the fall term 
must be submitted to 
the secretary of the 
Board of Education 
not later than July 15. 


IHHarrisburg, Pa. 
School 
building purchased 
the 
School Furniture Com- 


desks for new 


from American 


pany. 


Chicago, Ill. The McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company has been awarded the contract for a 
bench stereopticon for the John (Marshall high 
school. 

Elizabeth, NN. ds 
desks awarded to 
each. 

Milwaukee, 


new 
$4.50 


4 


Contract for seventy 


McManus Brothers, at 


Wis. Contract for scientific ap- 
paratus awarded to Central Scientific Co., Chi- 
CagQo, 

Oak Park, Ill. <A request has been sent to 
the Board of Education to let contracts for fur- 
nishing and equipping a 
loeal firms. 


new high school to 
The board has replied that it will 
comply with the request in as far as is consist- 
ent with the best interests of the schsol. 

St. Louis, Mo. Contract for portable black- 
boards awarded to W. W. Forbes; o. L. McAdow 
& Co. and the A. H. Andrews Company also sub- 
mitted bids. Quantity of blackboards purchased 
from St. Louis Furnishing Co. 

The plant of the Western School Supply Com- 
pany has been discontinued at Rockport, Ind. 
The entire stock and machinery is being shipped 
to Piqua, Ohio, 
construction. 


where a new factory is under 
Insufficient railroad facilities and 
scarcity of lumber prompted the removal. 
Marion, O. 
tured by H. O. Duine, 


the board of education. 


Six Solar Tellurians manufac- 


have been purchased by 


Indianapolis, Ind. The board has purchased 
nine hundred desks for the Shortridge High 


School from the American Furniture Co. 


Lima, Ohio. Contract for 200 desks and four- 
teen teachers’ desks awarded to the American 
School Furniture Co. 


Anaconda, Mont. The Northwest School Fur- 
nishing Company has been awarded the 
tract for 805 desks for the new high school and 
10,000 square feet of hyloplate blackboarding. 

New York City. 


con- 


furniture for 
Publie 
awarded to 


Scehc « | 


Contract for 
addition to 
School 29 
the Richmond 
Furniture Co. 


Evansville, Ill. The 
Board of Education re 
decided to put 
an end to local favorit- 
ism 


cently 


award 
to the low- 
Heretofore 
the board has given all 
its work to local firms 
without calling for 
competition. 


and con- 
tracts only 
for you, free of 


Be sure to let us est bidder. 


‘ply absorbs the 


The Prang Educational Company is planning 
to substitute to some extent a new line of pic- 
tures for those which they have been carrying 
during past years. For this reason they are of- 
of excellent pictures at 
greatly reduced prices, many of them at half 
price. The excellggce of the Prang Company’s 
art pictures for si | room decoration needs no 
comment here. 

Mr. L. P. Denk ¢ has retired from the school 
supply business ia taken a position as in- 
structor in the bigh school at Galesburg, Tl, 


fering a large nu 


Toledo, Ohio. Supt 


dered his 


. W. W. Chalmers has ten- 
tion to take effect July Ist 


resign 


next. He held affoutract to expire with Sep- 
tember 1, 1905, Which the court has declared 
valid. The board}was opposed to Mr. Chalmers, 


which opposition, Gen. Hamilton, a member of 
the board, held wak largely due to the American 
Book Co. The re#ignation is considered in the 
nature of a compr 
Mrs. Helen L,. (‘renfell, 
tendent of Coloxhio, 
minimum salary 
$50 per month, @l 
qualification the 
diploma or other 


nise. 
late State Superin- 
recommends fixing the 
a public school teacher at 
requiring as a necessary 
ssession of some high schoo] 
nstitution of like rank, show- 
ing at least four years of secondary education. 
Columbus, O. The board buys distilled water 
in the _— at a cost of $150 per 


} 


for use 
month. 


THE VAWUE OF CHARCOAL. 
Few People Kno 
ing 


every body 


Liow Useful it is in Preservy- 
aith and Beauty. 

Nearly knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most. efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few value when 
taken into the _— system for the same 


realize its 


cleansing purposé 
you take 
but. sim- 
impurities always 
present in the st@ma: and intestines and car- 
ries them out of tBe system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after pating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. j 

Charcoal effect clears and improves the 
complexion, it wh the teeth and further acts 
as a natural and #minently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injdious gases which collect 
in the disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell chareoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the 
most for the 


that the more 
a drug at all, 
and 


Charcoal is a remedy 
of it the better; | is not 


rases 


stomach aid bowels; it 


best charcoal and the 
Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges; they ar» cémposed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow chareoa’, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tastir the charcoal 
being mixed with hone, 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
in a much-improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath, and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal “T advise Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges to all patients suffering from gas 
in stomach and bowels, and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth anc 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 


money is in 


le Zenges, 


Says: 


use of 


a patent preparation, yel 
better charcoal 1 


though in some 
I believe I get 


sense 


more and 


Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 


ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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ra Baltimore, Md. The “35 YEARS A STANDARD PIA he.” 
Ple- Medical inspection: ot 7 
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The doctors will make 
a complete examination 
of child the 
schools, semi-annually; 
once at the beginning of 
school in September and 
again after the begin- 


each in 


ning of the January 
term. All new scholars 


will be given an examin- 
ation immediately upon 
entering the schools. 
The will 
daily visit those schools 


inspectors 


ip which pupils are re- 
ported by the teachers to 
be sick. The inspectors 
will not prescribe for any 


ehild, except on express 


instructions trom the 
board of health. When 
a child is absent from 


class, owing to sickness 
supposed to be infectious 
or contagious, the nurse 
will be detailed to visit 
the home and investigate 
The nurse will 
instructions for the 
of the child 
the se seem necessary. 


An English medical 


authority is diseussing 


the case. 
give 


care when 


the deterioration of vis- 
children 
life writes: 
“The public duty of 
providing 


on in during 


school 
an education 
which is to be the prep- 
aration for the child’s 
after life should include 
the duty of ascertaining 
whether that educati 

is likely to inflict serious 
and permanent physic. 
injury upon it. 


“It is only reasonabk 


of physical deterioration will result 
priving the child of its freedom and confining 
it to lessons, and since the eve 


which the greatest strain 
which is most like ly to 


“All eyes should be tested immediately on the 
child beginning its education: 


Visual acuity; (2) as 
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PIANO 


' IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO, 
You need this boo A Book—not a catalogue— 
that gives you allthe information possessed by experts. It makes 
the selection of apianoeasy. If read carefully it willmake youa 
judge of tone, action, workmanshipand finish: willtell you how 
to know good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives 
pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind ever 
published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named ‘* The Book 
of Complete information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to 

t 





nae 
- a 


any one wishing to buyapiano. Write for it. 
Save from We make the WING PIANO and 
sellitourselves. It goesdirect from 
$100 to $200 our factory to your home. We do 
not employ any agents or salesmen. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction 
4} and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small be- 
cause we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail 
stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, 


*]_ and must charge from$100 to $200 profit on each. ‘They 
#4 can’t help it. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part 
of the United States on trial. We pay freight in 
advance and do not ask for any advance payment 
or deposit. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 

wenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back en- 
tirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless 
you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk 
or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy Monthly Payments 
Instrumental Attachments 


A special feature of the Wing Piano: it imitates perfectly the 
tone of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, withand without piano accom- 
paniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single plaver 
on the piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra. The 
original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, 
and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are 
several imitations of it. 


WING & SO 
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the Northwestern 
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University; Dr. 
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Klementary 


lappan Walker 


Kansas; Professor John A. Walz (German) now 
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State Nor 
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mal should be atropinized at once, and if there 
is any excessive degree of hypermetropia (far- 
sightedness) simple plus lenses should be worn. 


for the Summer 
Many will be 
terested to know that the Nature Study Courses 
under the leadership o! 
Purdue 
Among the other outside instructors who 
summer 
Professor E. P. Baillot (French) of 
Charles <A. 
(Geography) the well known author 
Professor 
the Unive rsity ol 


New S.S. CALEDONIA, ou. ) 


xcet ther tours 
FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New Yor 


A Wing style—g5 other styles to select from. 
’ ' is a representative Wing style, being ourconcert 
This Piano grand, with longest strings, largest size sound- 


board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. It has 74 octavos, with oyerstrung scale, copper- 
wound bass strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; 
“built-up” wrest plank, **dove-tailed” top and bottom frame, “‘built- 
up’’ end case construction; extra heavy metal peetes solid maple frame; 
Canadian spruce sound-board; noiseless pedal action; ivory and ebony 
keys, highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone-regulating 
device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall- 
board; full duet music desk. 

Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine 
quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented with handsome carved top 
mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, 
and bottom frame. 


In 35 Years 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of 
the United States. WING PIANOS are guaranteed for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or 
material. 










° are just as carefully made 
Wing Organs as Wing Pianos. They 
have asweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very hand. 
some appearance, need no tuning. Wing organs are sold 
direct from the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthy payments. For catalogue and prices write to us. 


350-301 W. 13th St., 


1868—35th YEAR—1903 N EW YO RK 
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EXPANDED METAL and SHEET STEEL 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MERRITT & COMPANY 


1130 RIDGE AVE. PHILADELPHIA 


24 




















































ARIZONA 


Pisbee-——Bonds voted for $75,000 school building. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Alhambra—High school to be erected according to 
modified plans of Archt. A. C. Smith: cost $30,000. 


Los Angeles—-Plans are being 
of St. Joseph parochial school. 
COLORADO. 
Denver—Site purchased on which 
manual training school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


prepared for erection 


will be erected a 


South Windsor—Plans by Archt. W. D. Johnson, 
Hartford, for 2-story school. New Britain—Schoo! to 
be erected. Waterbury—Archt. Jos. A. Jackson, New 


York, N. Y., planned 2-story, 8-room parochial school. 
New Haven—Are preparing plans for $65,000 school to 
be erected on Orchard and Scranton streets 
GEORGIA, 
Atlanta—School to be erected in eighth ward: also 
two additional 
school. 


rooms to be erected to Fraser Street 
ILLINOIS. 

Baillie, Peoria, 
$45,000. Also 2-story 
Windsor—School 


Danville, to be 


I'reeport—-Archts. Reeves & 
ing plans for high school; cost 
ward school; cost $30,000. 

by Archts. Liese & Ludwick, 
Morgan Park—Site selected on Western 
erection of school. La Salle—St. 
have approved plans of Archt. F. M. Wachter for erec- 
tion of manual training bigh 
schools to be erected on the North and South sides to 


prepar- 


planned 
erected. 
avenue for 
Valentine's parish 


school. Chicago—2 


cost $400,000 each. Blandinsville—To erect 2-story, 
8-room school according to plans of Archt. Herbert 
Edmund Hewitt, Peoria; cost $18,000. Paris—Plans 


are being prepared by Archts. Reeves & Baillie. 
for erection of 2-story high school; cost $35,000. Glas 
ford—Plans prepared by Archt. Herbert E. Hewitt, Peo- 
ria, for erection of 2-story, 4-room school; cost $16,000. 
Byron—To rebuild school destroyed by fire. Gross- 
dale—2-story, 4-room addition to be erected to school: 


Peoria, 


cost $7,500. Archt. H. H. Richards. West Aurora 
Archts. Patton & Miller, Chicago, have prepared the 
plans for high school. Harvard—To erect school] de 


stroyed by fire. El Paso—To rebuild Odell school. 
INDIANA. 

Losantville—Archt. J. L. Brown, Hartford 
preparing plans for high school; cost $10,000. 
Archt. Chas. R. Weatherhogg, Ft. Wayne, to 
plans for 2-story high cost $25,000. 
ville—School to be erected. Crawfordsville 
to be erected in northeastern portion of Union 
ship. Muncie—2-story, $25,000 school to be erected 
in Whitely Muncie. Ft. Wayne—Plans to 
be prepared for erection of Hanna school: cost $60.000 
Garfield—Plans prepared for school by Archt. 
Griftith, Crawfordsville, for erection of school. 
Buren—$20,000 high school to be erected 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

McAlester—To issue $150,000 in 

of four schools 


City, is 
Butler 

prepare 
school ; Haugh- 
Two schools 


town- 
suburb of 


Geo. T. 
Van 


bonds for erection 
IOWA. 

Plans for 2-story school are being prepared 

by Archts. Dieman & Fiske, Cedar Rapids, for Catholic 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
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WHY? 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL YOU. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 





congregation. 


Des Moines, planned 2-story 


$12,000 school. 


SchoolGourdSournal 


Dexter— 
Cross & Son, 





= Plaster 
Casts 


KANSAS 
Wichita—Archt ( W 


Terry has plans for addi 
tion to Mt. Carmel Acad FOR DRAWING 
emy:; cost $35,000 Alta AND MODELING: 
vista—Archt, A. B. Benton, 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture Etc. 
“SE ie “= SS 


SCHOOL ROOM 
DECORATION. 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


Topeka, prepared plans for 
addition to 
KENTUCKY 
Cynthiana—Archt. C. C 
Weber, Cincinnati, O., to 
prepare 


2-room school 


plans for $40,000 


school, 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge—Plans of 
L. S. Weathersby, Memphis, 
Tenn., have been accepted ; 
$25,000. New Orleans 
~——-Site on Dryades 


Foucher streets to be used 





cost 





and 


C. Hennecke Co. 


for erection of school. Formators. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
-Archts. Frost, 
Briggs & Chamberlain and 


Wis. 





Milwaukee, - 
Worcester 
Send for Catalogue. 





Cc. W. Fisher have prepared 
plans for additions to the Classical High School have plans for S-room school St. Louis—Work has 
MICHIGAN been started on the manual training school. Plans are 


Portland—St. Patrick's church to erect $6,000 Deing prepared for a mission free school to be erected 
school. Saginaw—Selected Archt. Clarence L. Cowles fer the Church of the Messiah; cost $30,000.  Kan- 
to prepare plans for rebuilding the Houghton school sas City—To erect Humboldt school; cost $75,000. Also 
Hart—-Plans are being prepared by Archts. Osgood & Chas. A. Smith, Archt., is preparing plans for Lincoln 
Osgood, Grand Rapids, for erection of $8,000 school school; cost $75,000 
Owosso—Archts. G. M. Fdwards & Co., are preparing MONTANA 
plans for 2-story, S8-room school; cost $19,000. Ann Butte—$50,000 addition to high school is being com. 
Arbor—Have selected Archt. Claire Allen, Jackson, pleted 
Mich., to prepare plans for rebuilding high school re NEW JERSEY. 
cently destroyed by fire. Kent City—Plans preparing Ridgefield Park-—School nearing completion. Jersey 
for 2-story, d-room school: Archts. Osgood & Osgood. City To reconstruct school No. 6 and build an ex- 
Grand Rapids—Addition to be erected to Central high tension to school No. 27: estimated cost $120,000. John 
school. to Union school costing $15,000, and to the TT. Rowland, supervising architect 
Henry street school, cost $12,000. Lawton—$4,000 NEW YORK 
school to be erected. Germfask—School to be erected Buffalo—Site on S. Park avenue selected for erec- 
in sub-district No. 3 Germfask township. Wyandotte tion of 10-room, $40,000 school New York—Archt 
To issue $50,000 in bonds for erection of high school. Wm. K. Benedict is preparing plans for parochial 

MINNESOTA. school for Roman Catholic Church of St. Veronica; 
lelican—School to be erected in Wallace district. cost $65,000. New Rachelle—Archts. Winter, Lupprian 








Eitzen—2-story school to be erected. St. Paul—To & Sundberg to prepare plans for high school; cost 
erect school in Seventh ward. East Grand Forks $150,000 Aspinwall—To erect 3-story addition to 
Plans being prepared for school. Winona—St. Stan- school according to plans of Archt. F. C. Sauer, Pitts- 
islaus parish has purchased site on Carimona and burg, Pa. West Carthage—An appropriation of $28,000 


Fifth streets for erection of school. Duluth—Have di 
Archts. Palmer & Hunt to prepare plans for 
manual training school; $50,000. Long Prairie 


$12,000 parochial school to be Montrose To 


rected 
cost 


erected. 


has been made for erection of school Gloversville— 
$100,000 has been appropriated for erection of high 
school. New Rochelle Hlave selec ted Archt. G. K. 


Thompson, New York City, to design high school. Sar- 





The “World’s Only” Dustless Floor Brush 
received the only award given for a 
‘dustless sweeping device 


., 120 Syc- Milwaukee, Wis. 


erect school to replace one destroyed by fire; cost atoga—Have accepted plans of Archt. R. Newton 
$9,000. Appleton—Archts. Downs & Eads have plans Brezee, Saratoga Springs, for addition to high school, 
prepared for erection of school La Cresceht—Will Brooklyn—Areht. A. W. Ross has plans for school on 
erect school. Watkins street, near Glenmore avenue; cost $10,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Also for school to be erected on corner Rockaway and 

Hattiesburg—Have issued $10,000 in bonds for erec- Blake avenues; cost $10,000 New York—Plans by 


tion of school. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis—Adopted plans 
of W. B. Ittner, building 
commissioner, for school to 


AMERICA 


School ‘huildings 


Special attention given to the designing and con- 
stri ction of school buildings. 

We solicit correspondence from school boards con- 
templating the erection of school buildings in all parts of 
the United States. 


replace Shields school; cost 
Jewett—Archts 
Henry &« Sons 


£205,000 


Charles 


———_——$_———— 


BRUSH (0. 





Watch this space for new designs and announcements of 
publications on various phases of school house 
construction. 


W. R. PARSONS & SON CO. 


School House Architects, 
Mail Address, Drawer 1101, DES MOINES, IA. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Purification of crude sewage by bac- 
teriological process, for Schools, 
Public Institutions, Residences and 
Towns. Write for description. 


N.0.NelsonMfg.Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


The Latest and Best Sani- 
tation 


All Sewage matter and Foul Gases are IMME- 
DIATELY DISCHARGED FROM BUILDING 
BELOW BREATHING LINE by NELSON AU- 
TOMATIC VENTILATED WATER CLOSETS, LA- 
————= TRINES AND URINALS. 


Highest Award—“Grand Prize” and 
“Gold Medal” at St. Louis Universal 
Exposition, 1904 


If you are without sewers, but have water supp! 
you can use above sanitary fixtures with the NEL- 
SON SEPTIC SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM. 


Write for booklets to 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














Archt. C B. J. Snyder for $85,000 school 
to be erected on Eagle avenue, near 163rd 
etreet. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Charlotte—-Site purchased for erection 
of school, Asheville—School to be erect- 
ed. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Tappen—tTwo schools to be erected in 
Malcolm school district. Bowbells—To 
erect school in District No. 55: James- 
town—Archts. Hancock Bros., Fargo, pre- 
paring plans for 3-story high school; cost 
$25,000 














OHIO. 

Vanwert—Plans completed by Archt. 
Harry W. Wachter, for 10-room school; 
cost $30,000. Cleveland—-12-room school to be erected to be erected on Wauwatosa and North Milwaukee ave- 
on Todd street site. Girard—School to be erected nues have been accepted. Bird Lake—$40,000 high 


according to plans of Archts. Dennison & Miller. Day- school will be erected. Spooner—Will erect high school. 
ton—To erect parochial school. Buckland—To rebuild Embarass—Archt. D, P. Thompson, New London, to 
school destroyed by fire. Struthers—Will erect school. prepare plans for school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. a 
Philadelphia—Archt. Horace Cook has plans for Cincinnati, Ohio. The Board of Education is 
4-story manual training school at Broad and Jackson 


revising its rules. Following are the chief fea- 
streets; cost $300,000. Also prepared plans for three ¥ B 


3-story schools and one 2-story school. McKeesport— tures of the rules adopted to date: 
a 
Archt. T. J. Herron planned 16-room school; cost The schools shall be opened on the first Mon- 
$60,000 Plymouth—Archt. McCormick & French, day after the first Tuesday in September, in- 
Wilkesbarre, have plans for school. Red Lion—Site se- stead of the second Monday, as under the old 
jected for 12-room school. Allegheny—Plans prepar- “ake 
ing for erection of western Theological Seminary. Read- oo . . as : 
ing—Archt. A. W. Leh, Allentown, engaged to draw The Superintendent of School Buildings is 
plans for parochial school. Bloomsburg—3-story addi- authorized, in case of urgent necessity, to make 
tion to be erected to high school. Elkins Park—To repairs not exceeding $100 in cost, without ob- 
erect township high school. 7 os ° 
: taining permission from the board. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Siew eaiitien of Madianiad Maitinie ta alas 
Columbia—Archts. Edwards & Walter have plans for 1€ position of Mechanical Lngineer is crea 
school: cost $40,000. ed. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. The salaries of teachers or officers shall not 


Rapid City—Site selected for erection of school. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville—$14,000 has been appropriated for erec- 
io of rar 7.) ~ yy > ree > 
oe lig ward school. aa Heights—Plans Wilful failure on the 
have been completed for erection of $10,000 school. ; 

Shooks—Plans prepared by Archt, M. E. Parmelee, part ol teachers or 
Knoxville, for school for the 21st district. 
TEXAS. 

Paris—Selected plans for $10,000 school. Sulphur 
Spring—Plans are being considered for erection of ioe 
high school Rio Vista—High school to be erected. for not reappointing 
Anderson School to be erected. the offending person. 

WISCONSIN. 

Westfield—To erect addition to high school. Rice , : 
Lake—To erect $40,000 school. La Crosse—Plans of tracts for new or addi- 
Archt. J. C. Llewellyn, Chicago, Ill., have been ac- tions to old buildings 


cepted for erection of high school. Allouez—Plans by is prohibited unless 
Archt. Carl Wirth for erection of school. Elroy—To 


be increased or diminished during the school 
years for which they 
are employed. 


other employes of the 
board to pay just 
debts is sufficient cause 


The letting of con- 


; funds are first provided 
erect 2-story, $6,000 school according to plans of 


Archts. J. O. Gordon & Sons, Madison Underwood— by a bond issue or by 
Hiave plans for erection of school. Milwaukee—Plans the school tax for the 
by Archts. Leenhouts & Guthrie for $24,000 high school 


year. 





















For Perfect Light in School Buildings use 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


Works Perfectly on Window Stops Without the Use of Rods. 
Are now used in Hundreds of School Buildings. 
Write today for free sample of Stop and Booklet. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Manfr., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Upper Light 
Ventilation 
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and circulars. ness education, 


Coll 307 Grand Ava. 
64-168 Rano St, BUFFALO,N. Y. Fali Term, Seput Telephone 730 Main 





Used in all New St. Louis Schools and in over fifty other places 
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Chicago, Ill. The board has amended its rules 
that, on the death of a teacher, three teachers 
and the principal of the schools where the de- 
ceased has been teaching may be permitted to 
attend the funeral without loss of pay. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Board of Education 
has decided to curtail the hours for children in 
the first grades to one session of not less than 
two hours, in congested schools. Teachers there- 
by relieved of part of their work will be re- 
quired to perform substitute work in other 
schools without change of their present salaries. 
Mr. Edmunds, president of the Board, suggest- 
ed that the one-session plan for first grade chil- 
dren be made uniform throughout the city. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The labor organizations 
of the city have addressed a petition to the 
board of education requesting free text-books in 
the public schools. 
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Clock and Bell. Wthe times for the various periods 


‘and the correctness of the chchs 
in the different rooms. 


° , rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in ail 
Window Every effort put forth by the oame. departments and buildings, the Electric Bells being rung 
automatically on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program | 
Shade McDONALD for beginning and closing every period, assemblin and ee 
i sc oe he secondary clocks run on EAs 3 
Fixtures school, etc., while t 
the Program Clock. | 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE Prom ptness and punctwality are secured, discipline promoted 
Fit any shade ' ; and tzachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the | 
: ~ rings good results because WE AIM inthe school room. 
ee: See! & at lire stio a seins 7 Vea wil be interested in knowing more about the Frick Auto- 
Never wear outor | ‘18 he s = ~ . matic Program Clock, and its advantages in school management 
get out of order. he success of our enterprise enables us and we will take pleasure in mailing you catalogue and full infor- 
Write for prices | offer students the best to be had in busi mation, if you will mention this Ad. 


‘ ¢ CLOCK CO. 
NO DOUBT OF IT. FRED. FRICK 


) Mebneriean Stating acHie GD), mes prec son een 


Waynesboro, Pa, 
















































“DRAWING” NO. 


A PENCIL ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 





Round, Natural Polish, Easy Writing Lead, in Five Degrees of Hardness, 
B-—-HB-—H- HH—-HHH. 


ON THE SUPPLY LIST OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First Pencil Factory Established in America. 





AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A commission, composed 
of five members, was recently appointed by the 
Board of Education to formulate a plan for a 
new system of control of the Philadelphia 
schools. The commission has had several ses- 
sions to which educational and other civic asso- 
ciations were invited. 

Plans for the control of the schools were free- 
ly discussed. The following were the principles 
which were almost unanimously laid down to 
guide the commission in its work: 

A small Board of Education of about seven 
members with administrative duties only. 

Executive departments with clearly defined re- 
sponsibilities, including buildings, 
supplies and instruction. 

Sufficient and stable provision of funds for 
maintenance and based 
school-tax levy on the city’s assessed valuation. 

The restriction of powers and duties of sec- 
tional boards, if retained at all, to visitorial 
function only. 

The commission will make recommendation to 


ARCHITECTS AND SCHOOLBOARDS! 


accounts, 


improvement, on a 


Fowle’s Building Specifications 
The most complete and serviceable of 
their kind now in the market, based 
upon modern building methods and 


materials. Price 25 cents. 


Also Building Contracts and Bonds, 5 cents 
each. These several blanks are serviceable in 
every state and territory in the United States. 
Now used by Architects everywhere. 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 












Fast daily train service from Milwaukee to 
Omaha, Council Bluffs, Sioux City, the 
Black Hills, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Pacific Coast on the West, and 
northward to St. Paul, ae 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Best of Everything. 


H. C. CHEYNEY, Gen’! Agt., 
99 Wisconsin Street. 
Miiwankee, Wis. 


Telephone 
Main 13 
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SchoolBoardSournal 


the Board of Eduea- 
tion for presentation 
to the State Legisla- 
ture. 


365. 


Ilon.Champ Clark 
in the House of Rep- 
“The 


in 


resentatives : 


por rest econ mv 


the world is to em- 


NEW ploy an incompetent 


™ YORK. 


teacher at any price, 


and competent 
teachers will not 
teach long for in- 


adequate wages. I believe that the public school 
teachers of the City of Washington are the only 
people with whose employment the government 
has anything to do who are not paid enough. 

“T believe that you can turn out every office- 
holder in the United States, from the president 
down to a janitor, and in two weeks replace the 
whole aggregation with men who are just as 
competent as they are in ordinary official duties; 
but Horace said, ‘Poeta nascitur, non fit.’ 

“Tt seems to me also with school teachers 
they are not made, they are born.’ The most 
delicate in the world the human 
mind, and as far as I am concerned, I do not 
want a bungler practicing on the minds of my 
children, dwarfing and warping them for all 
time to come. One trouble with the school sys- 
tem in the United States is that for some rea- 


is 


machine 


son or other it is considered by the people who 
engage in the occupation of teaching as a tem- 
porary calling, as a mere stepping stone to 
something else. 

“The profession of teaching in this country 
ought to be so improved that young men and 
women of the finest intellectual capacity will be 
willing to enter it with a determination of mak- 
ing that their life profession; and you will 
never get the best results out of the money ex- 
pended for educational purposes until that is 
done.” 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
deficient 


Three classes for mentally 
have Fifteen 
Spe- 


formed. 
children are accommodated in each class. 


childre n been 
cial teachers, drawing $750 per year, have been 
assigned. If the work proves successful, all of 
the five hundred backward will be 
placed in special classes. 


children 


ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 
BY J. H. POND, OAKLAND, CAL. 

From the experience I have had in high school 
work, I offer a few suggestions which may be 
of value. 

(1.) The class rooms should be as small as is 
consistent with the number of pupils to be 
taught therein: the closer a teacher can be with 
his pupils, the better the results—it being under- 
stood, of course, that the teacher really wishes 
the welfare of his pupils. 

(2.) The and ventilating system 
should be the very best obtainable; do not be 
satisfied to that is “ 
enough.” 

(3.) 


heating 


accept anything good 


Pilfering of books, pencils, ete., is very 
the 


desk system is a temptation to them; a locker 


common among high school pupils open 


introduced not only for labo- 
but also for the or- 


system should be 
ratories and drawing rooms, 
dinary class rooms. 

(4.) 
nasium is placed on the third floor; as already 


Do not accept a plan in which the gym 


indicated, it may well be a separate building. 


(5.) An assembly hall large enough to be 
used for exercises of graduation is almost a 
necessity. 

(6.) There should be rooms for a janitor in 
the main building; and he should be deputized 


by the Police Department of the city especially 
for night duty. 


(7.) Manual training and commercial in- 


struction belong properly to secondary work, and 
suitable rooms and facilities should be provided 
for such. 


(8.) Separate lunch rooms should be provided 
for boys and for girls; the importance of these 
rooms is liable to be overlooked. 

(9.) Do not provide rooms for the Board of 


Education or the City Superintendent of Schools 


in the High School building. A Principal of a 
school should be free to pursue his own policy 
in developing and controlling conditions in the 
school of which he is in charge. A conflict of 
authority is almost inevitable when conditions 
are imposed upon a school constraining the orig- 
inating power of the nominal Principal thereof. 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES 

For the Human Body in Health and Disease, 

The mention of sulphur will recall to many of 
us the early days when our mothers and grand- 
mothers gave us our daily dose of sulphur and 
molasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall “blood 
purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and mind you, this 
old-fashioned remedy was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was crude 
and unpalatable, and a large quantity had to be 
taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial effects of 
sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form, so 
that a single grain is far more effective than a 
tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent vears research and experiment have 
proven that the best sulphur for medicinal use is 
that obtained from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) 


and sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are small choe- 
olate coated pellets and contain the active 


medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly con- 
centrated effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of this form 
of sulphur in restoring and maintaining bodily 
vigor and health; sulphur acts directly on the 
liver, and excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they dosed 
us with sulphur and molasses every spring and 
fall, but the erudity and impurity of ordinary 
flowers of sulphur were often worse than the dis- 
ease, and cannot compare with the modern con- 
centrated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver and 
kidney troubles and cure constipation and pur 
ify the blood in a way that often surprises 
patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting with 
sulphur remedies soon found that the sulphur 
from Caleium was superior to any other form. 
He says: “For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from constipation 
malaria, I have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In p® 
tients suffering from boils and pimples and even 
deep-seated carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 

them dry up and disappear in four or five days, 
leaving the skin clear and smooth. Although 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article 
and sold by druggists and for that reaso 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know of 
nothing so safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin diseases as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
eathartics and so-called blood “purifiers” will 
find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, a far safer, 
more palatable and effective preparation. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
Directory. 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 


WR Parsons & Son Co 


scuceuseevseseeseuune Des Moines, Ia 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 


—— School Supply Co 
paaseenneseuse --Indianapolis, Ind 
* Ww "K Bowles...........ccceees Chicago 
Caxte® OO ccccccccccccccsccccccce - 
McConnell Sch Supply Co........Phila 
L A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 
Ganey Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC., 


Columbia School Supply Co 


jouadeeenestesnensd Indianapolis, Ind 


BADGES. 


Sante * Compan, 71-176 Wis. St. 
Milwaukee 


BELLS—DEALERS. 


W A. Rowles Chicagt 
McConnell Sch Supply ‘Co beeeeees Phila 
LA Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 
Phillips Sch Supp H.Williamsport, Pa 
Peckham, Little & Co...... New York 


BLACK BOARDS—COMPO- 
SITION. 


N.Y.Silicate Book Slate Co. Hew York 
W A. R les... i 


UBEGOR OD ceccccccccencsiscccese 

McConnell Sch Supply Co........ Phile 
lL A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 
Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapide, Mich 
Am School Furn Co N. Y., Chicago 
Peckham, Little & Co .-New York 


ago 


BLACK BOARDS—OUTLINE, 


N.Y.Sillcate Book Slate Co.New York 


BLACK BUARDS—SLATE. 


Excelsior Slate Co....Pen Argyl. Pa 
BJ Joknson & Oo.......... New York 
Ubandler Adj Chair & Desk 
Works 
Cleveland School Furn Works NY 
Cleveland, 
Grand Rapids School Furn Co 
eeeneeessesones Grand Rapids, 
Thos Kane & Co Works.Racine, * 
4@ School Furn Co....N. Y., Chicago 
ee ore 


Columbia School Supply Co.. 
ecccccccccecbe ndianapolis, Ind 
McConnell School! mm. GDBscoce Phila 
L A Murray & Co Kilbourn Wis 
Haney Sch F Cc..Grand Rapids, Mich 
N Y Silicate Book Slate Co.New York 
N. J. Church School Furniture 
Wckesakesueaauuanee Trenton, N. J. 


BLANKS, 
(See School Blanks,) 


BLINDS. 
& Ww A Rowles 


Grand Rapids, Mi 


HOOK-COVERS. 


wate Book Cover Co 
--Springfield, Mass 


BRUSHES. 


(For Dustless Sweeping) 
Milw. Dustless Brush Co 


écnwesedesunwesseees Milwaukee, Wis 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 


Cotrell & Leonard....Albany, N. Y. 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... New York 
Am School Furn Co....N. Y., Chicago 
Thomas Kane & Co.. --Racine, 





E W A Rowles......... eccccces 7" 
Rand, McNally & - 
The ‘Caxton OB.ccece ” 
McConnell Sch Supply Oo... eoeee- Phila 
L A Marray & Oo...... Kilbourn, Wis 


Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Milton-Bradley Co...Springfield, Mass 


(Anatomical) 


McConnell! School Supply Co....Phila 
CLASS PINS. 
Bunde & Upmeyer, 71-75 Wis. St. 
oecccecccscee eoeees Milwaukee, Wis 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
eaeneeensieeaeusen Indianapolis, Ind 


Fred Frick Clock OCo.Waynesboro, Pa 


COMMERCIAL STATION- 


ERY. 
McConnell Sch Supply Co...... .-Phila 
TRO GRBME GDiicsccccccccecccss Chicago 
BW A RewWleS..ccccccccccccccecs ” 
CRAYON. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... New York 
N.Y.Silicate Book Slate Co...... = 
Eagle Pencil C0......sceeeeseeees - 
Awercian School Furn ©o 
New York ( 


Grand Rapids School Furn Co 
acesuceeeuaseeaseus New York, “ 

Thos Kane & Co Works 

obbeeescaheussenned New York, “ 


Rand, McNally & Co........... 
BW A RBowle6....ccccccccccccecs a 
Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 

WOOD. hcasnnsckns0cessescecs Boston 


McConnell School Supply Co.....Phila 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson Co.. New York 
Be WW BA BOW cccccccsccccecs Cbicage 
McConnell Sch Supply Co........ Phila 


DOOR SP!1:’iNG$ FOR 
SCHVvVOL:. 


Yale & Towne Mfg Oo...... New York 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Milton-Bradley Co..Springfleld, Mase 


Prang Ed Co....Boston, N. Y. & Chi. 
E W A Rowles......... .Chicago 
Fagle Pencil Co........ New York 
Favor, Ruhl & Co..........- New York 


DRAWING TABLES. 


Fritz & Goeldel Mfg. Co........ 
seeeaunes Grand Rapids, Mich 
ENGRAVERS. 

Clark Engraving Co........ Milwaukee 

ERASERS. 

N Y Silicate Slate Co....... New York 

Kberhard Faber..............-- , 

I W A. Rowles Chicag 

Kand, McNally & Oo........... : 

McConnell Sch Supply Oo........ Phila 

L A Murray & C©o...... Kilbourn, Wis 


Am School Furn Co.. 


..N. Y.. Chicago 
Peckham, Little 


B Ddssices New York 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Bunde & Upmeyer, 71-75 Wis. 8t. 
cccscccccsccscccess Milwaukee, Wis 
Phillips Sch Supp H. Williamsport, Pa 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
(Dealers.) 


McConnell School Supply Oo.....Phila 
L A Murray & OCo...... Kilbourn, Wis 


FLOORING FOR SCHOOLS. 


J. G. Wilson Mfg. Co .New York 


GLOBES. 


Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 
Works 
American School Furn Oo 
becsenpeqgenseonts New York, Chicago 
Cleveland School Furn Works 
o0eseoccccceocesess New York, “ 
Grand Rapids School Furn Oo 
asnngsenebaseasbeus New York, “ 
Thos Kane & Co Works 


eocccccecccesece -.-New York, “ 
The Gaxtem Ge.ccccccccccccccces = 
E W A Rowles.......... esecees - 
Rand, McNally & Oo........... * 
McConnell Sch Supply Oo........Phila 
L A Murray & Oo...... Kilbourn, Wis 


Peckham, Little & Co...... New York 


7 Be . rrr Ohicago 
E W A Rowles = 


INK WELLS. 


Ink Well Oo....Pitteburg, Pa 


cote 
& BD. BWR ec cccccsccccese Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton-Bradley Co. meee Mass 
BOS GAGE Gee cc ccccucccsecs Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


EW A Rowles..............+- Chicago 
School Supply Co. Phila 
School Furn. Co..N. Y., Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING 
PLIES. 


SsUP- 


Hammacher & Schlemmer..New York 
Chandler & Barber............. Boston 
Milton-Bradley Oo..Springfeld, Mass 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 
McIntosh Stereopticon OCo., Dept. 
nesedes 3, Chicago 


Dept Phila 


MAPS. 
Ar School Furn. ¢ New York 


Rand, McNally & Oo............ ° 
BW A BMOMBeccccccccccccceces 6 
Caste GD cccccccccccccccccccece ™ 
McConnell School Supply Co..... Phila 
L A Murray & Oo...... Kilbourn, Wis 
Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Phillips Sch Supp H. Williamsport, Pa 
Peckham, Little & Co...... New York 


MEDALS. 


Suate ofc Upmeyer Co.......c.ceees 
~ 8t., Milwaukee, Wis 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Cincinnati Seating Co..Cincinnati, O. 
Am School Furn Co....N. Y., Chicago 
Thos Kane & Co.........Racine, Wis. 
Grand Rapids School Furniture 
Works......... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WH HBB ccacccsscssced Chicago 


PENCILS. 


Dixon Crucible Co....Jersey City, N J 
Eberhard Faber.... .-New York 
Eagle Pencil Co............-.+-. ” 
Favor, Ruhl & Co.........eccess = 





PENCIL SHARPENERS. 





N Y Silicate Slate Co....... New York 

Favor, Rubl & Co......csecsseese - 

¥ H Cook & Oo. Leominster, Mass 

E W A Rowles..........sss++- Chicago 

Dixon Crucible Co........ Jersey City 
PENS. 

(Manufacturers.) 

Eagle Pencil Co..........++- New York 

The Esterbrook Pen Co.. — 
(Dealers.) 

Eberhard Faber............. cocee ™ 

E W A Rowles...... coccccccce Chicago 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Oo 


900400406 0bbenseeeed Indianapolis, Ind 
E W A Rowles.........--se00 Chicago 
C H Stoelting Co..........+++. 
L A Murray & Oo...... "Kilbourn, Wis 


Phillips Sch Supp H. Williamsport, Pa 


PRISM GLASS. 
New York Prism Co........ New York 


PROJECTION LANTERNS. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 3 


poeccesccsosegeecoccocceoosee Chicago 
F W A Howles cess 
Williams Browne & Earle, 
Dept 9 Phila 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Fred Frick Clock Co.Waynesboro, Pa 


PROJECTION SCREENS. 


Melnatosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 3 
Chicago 


COCR eee eee eH eee eeeeeeeeee 


Williams Browne & 


Dept Phila 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
MeConnell School Supply C« Phila 
BS WW B Bc ccesescsusces Chicago 

RELIEF MAPS. 
I W \ 


Rowles Chica 


RUBBER BANDS. 
Eberhard Faber.............. New York 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


N O Nelson Mfg Oo....8t Louis, Mo 
Dickson Htg & Vtg Oo....Peoria, Ill 


SEWAGE 
Nelson 


DISPOSAL. 


N O Mfg C St Louls, Mo 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Rand, McNally & Co i 


McConnell Sch SOUT Wintamepore boncoese 


Phillips Sch Sapp 
L A Marray & Oo...... Kilbourn. wie 
Am School a be Co....N. Y¥.. Chicago 


Peckham, Little & Co swanee New York 


None other can receive a place in this 
Everything required in or about a School House may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 





SCHOOL FURNITURB. 
Chandler Desk & Seat Oo......Bostos 
4m School Furn Co 

evgesosees eeeeeeeNew York, Obicago 
The Caxton Co... - 
= A H Andrews {cage 

OM . Beiscnncceis fi 
McConsell Sch Supply Go... Pathe 
Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co 

co vesnancéae ---.Grand Rapids, Mich 
Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mieb 
Fritz & Goeldel Mfg. Co........ 

OE Grand Ra Mich 
L A Murray & Co......K Wis 
Thomas Kane & Co......Racine, Wis 
Moore Mfg Co.......... Springfield, ” 
Piqua School Furn Co........Piqua, O 
one Co..Springfield, Mass 

hillips Sch Supp H. Williamsport, Ps 

N. J. Church School Furniture 


SCHOOLROOM STATUARY. 


©, Bennecke Co........000- Milwaukee 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Prang Educational Co 


seaesnen New York, Chicago, Bostes 
Chandler Acj Chair & — 

WOUND sctsacadearsesen eccooee 
Chandler & Barber.. = 


American Sch Furn Co 


Cee ween eee eeeeeeene 


Peckham, Little & Co ee 


McConnell Sch Supply Co..... ---Phile 
Columbia School Supply Co 
sresiehscnnteensseed Indianapolis, ind 
Se. GRE. inne cksécesscenece . 
OW B Beicssicsccciasa ——- 
Rand, McNally & Co....... ae ve 
Thomas Kane & Co...... Racine, Wi 
L A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 


Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mica 


Milton-Bradley Co...Springfeld, Mass 
Phillips Sch Supp H. Williamsport, Ps 
N. J. Church School Furniture 


Giscasecoscvacecebens Trenton, N. J 
STATIONERY. 
E W A Rowles -Chicago 
Bunde & Upmeyer, 71-7 75 ; Wis, St. 
see eeeseeseeces sesseeee Milwaukee 
Favor, Ruhl & Co..........New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Central Teachers’ Agcy..Columbes, 0 
Nat'l Educational Bureau 
Pe 


9064000006000e0enene" Harrisberg, 
Schermerborn Teachers’ Agency 


obbagnncegcascenssnesenaes --New Yors 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency........ 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency..Syracuse 
Albany Teachers’ Agency...... albany 
Normal Teachers’ AZeNCY ...- 
Rome Teachers’ Agency.. BH. Y. 
Teachers’ oa 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency... 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Clark Teachers’ Agency....... - 
McCullough Teachers’ Agency... “ 
fhurston Teachers’ Agency... 


N. W. Teachers’ Bur...Madisoa, Wise 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency........ Boston 
Hazard Teachers’ Agency........ 
Minneapolis,Minn., & Spokane, Wash 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency....... 
ouskeaueeseasséaee Greenwood, 8. C 
Colo. Teachers’ Agcy ..Denver, Colo 
Warrensburg Teachers’ Agency... 
; saust Warensburg, Mo 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premiletr rypewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Williams Typewriter Oo. Derby, Osea 


WINDOW SHADES. 


SW B BOMB scccescecvesss Chicag: 
Te: Ee Wicctncnccccaseceloeens = 

Am. Shading Machine Co..... Buffalo 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
1. G. Wilson Mfg. ( New Y 





STERBROOK'S STEEL PEN 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., 


~ Se i 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YOR 
WORKS. CAMDEN, N. J. 






















Bruce’s Manual 


It answers, in ready reference form, all questions which may arise in school administrative labors, and pre- 


sents in compact form the experience and accepted conclusions of School Boards on a thousand problems, 
and thereby facilitates the labors and strengthens the efficiency of those having the direction of school affairs 


in charge. 


For School Boards. 


School Boards are isolated bodies. Their proceedings are hidden. 
Important actions are submerged in a mass of routine and only intel- 
ligible to an outsider after they have been disentangled from official 
verbiage. Bruce's Maoual discards the chaff and preserves the kernel. 
It equips the new member for his duty; it strengthens the old. It 
equips the Superintendent to answer all questions readily. 


Digest of All Progressive Rules. 


The transitory character of the averages School Board and the ab- 
sorbing occupations of many of its members reader helpful literature 
on school administration necessary. The man who is constantly pre- 
occupied with business or professional labors has little time or inclina- 
tion to wade through a mass of literature in order to equip himself 
adequately for school administrative duties. He may rely upon the 
practical sense which has served him in his regular business or profes- 
sional labors only to find that he lacks the experience and the ready 
access to precedents so necessary to fruitful deliberation and wise con 
clusions in public affairs. Bruce's Manual is a digest of everything 
worth preserving in School Administration. 





The American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: —Enclosed please find remittance of 
$1, for which send to my address the School Board 
Journal, one year, and acopy of‘ Bruce’s Manual.” 


Nanu caeecce cess 


Fre 
WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher. 


63 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


For Superintendents. 


While the Superintendent or Schoo) Director may have access to 
the accumulated experience of his predecessors he still lacks those of 
other School Boards in other cities, other towns and villages. One 
school system may have solved, at a great cost, a problem which still 
remains to be solved by the other. To convey the experience of one to 
the aid of the other will tend to avoid confusion, vexation and unneces 
sary experse. To act as such conveyor is the mission of this book. 


Vast Experience in Condensed Form. 


This compact volume represents the experience of thousands of 
School Superintendents, of thousands of School Boards, of thousands 
of cities, towns and villages. It isthe work of many years and many 
minds. An epitome of time, thought, labor and experience. Century 
of school administration boiled down to a ready reference manual in 
pocket size. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The 
American School Board Journal and re- 
ceive a free copy of *“‘Bruce’s Manual.” 


Montgomery Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Instruction in Bookkeeping 


Should first of all be practical. An examination 
of nearly all the text books on the market shows con- 
clusively that their authors had no practical knowledge 
of the business methods, practices and customs, which 
are everywhere recognized by business men. The rea- 
son is, that these authors have attempted to prepare 
text books on a subject of which they had only a theo- 
retical knowledge. It is a case of the blind leading the 
blind 


Was prepared by a practical accountant of ex- 
tensive experience, who is familiar with the details of 
office methods and the course of business procedure fol- 
lowed in the various lines of business. He is also an 
experienced teacher, acquainted with school room re- 
quirements. Bookkeeping students have a right to prac- 
tical instruction; therefore, schools using Commercial 
and [Industrial Bookkeeping are assured that their in- 
struction is practical, and that their students are pre- 
pared to make practical use of what they have learned. 





Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping 


Full information, booklets, price lists, and other 
information will be sent on request to the 


SADLER=-ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS 
H C KOCH & CO, MILWAUKEE, wis 


A New Jersey Building Committee said that they 
could not afford to put any sound deadener in the 
floors and partitions, because they MUST have a 
flag staff. 





[hat policy makes showy buildings, 
but mighty poor for school-keeping. ) 


No school-house investment will pay better than 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


the only scientific and sanitary sound-deadener. 





Sole Manufacturer, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Boston" mass 


Sample and special book on School House Deadening, sent free 



















